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Give Your Pottery 
A Lift- 
ADD LEGS 
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Now in Its 2na 


Still in the national 
# spotlight! 


64 Pages of Instruction * Over 200 Illustrations * Completely Indexed * 81% x 11 Format 


The articles on copper enameling by Jean O’Hara 
and by Jo Rebert appearing in CM since June 1954 have 
been proclaimed the best in basic instruction. Twenty- 
one of these articles, representing basic fundamentals as 
well as illustrated how-to-do-its on jewelry, have now 
been combined in book form and carefully indexed. 


The publishers are proud to present this material 


under one cover as a service to teachers, hobbyists, and 
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Please send me -_____ copies of the COPPER ENAMELING 
Handbook @ $2 per copy. (CM pays postage). 
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ADDRESS 





CITY ZN STATE 
Ohio Residents: add 6c Sales Tax per copy. 
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students. The step-by-step projects in this volume make 
it an excellent working handbook; the text and detailed 
index make it a valuable source of reference. 


CONTENTS 


Let’s Get Started 

Tools and Equipment 

All About the Enamels 
Sift-and-Stencil Method 
Wet-Inlay Method 

Gold and Silver Foil 

How to Get Special Effects 
Defects—Causes and Cures 
Designing with Bits of Foil 
Modern Cloisonne 


Lines for Designs 


Copper-Wire Accents 
Fitted Necklaces 
Wireless Cloisonne 
Jewels from Broken Glass 
Jewels Plus Foil 

Plaques for Compacts 
Mobile Earrings 

Simple Link Bracelets 
3-D Bracelets 

Pieces Make Large Plaques 
Index 
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“Imitated But Never Duplicated" 














JOIN 
THE LARGEST 
CIRCLE OF SATISFIED 
CERAMISTS IN U.S.A. 


Why Is One Brand 
of Paints Outselling 
All Competition? 


“Beauty by the Brushful" 






RE-WARD'S ALL NEW 4rush-On GLAZES 
CREATE SENSATION AT SHOWS! 


STON'WARE .06 GLAZES A RE-WARD FIRST! An outstanding 
development in glazes! Seven low-fire “stoneware” glazes which can 
be used on regular jow-firing ceramics. STON'WARE captures the 
earth tones and textures so often associated only with high-fired 
stoneware. Simply brush on three coats, applying in each direction, 
fire at Cone .06. 


SPEK-L-STON'WARE GLAZES Imagine stoneware with a deep 
speckle etched into the body, and you'll have an inkling of the 
excitement awaiting you with low-fire (.06) SPEK-L-STON’WARE. 
Just two or three coats and fire at Cone .06 along with your other 
pieces. The magic of high-fire finishes is now yours with Re-Ward! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 65c.... 


ANTIQUE GLAZES Re-Ward's exquisite ANTIQUE GLAZES are 
destined to b the classic finish for ceramists everywhere. 
These genuine antique finishes reflect the warmth and charm of old 
world luxury. These glazes are “creamy-pertect” and virtually fool- 
proof. 


LAVA GLAZES This textured line is probably the easiest method 
of creating “conversation pieces.” Particularly effective on vases 
and large bowls, each color is subtle and muted for dramatic 
effect. You'll love them! 


ALSO, BEAD GLAZE IN 9 COLORS 
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Ask for MAYCO 
Underglaze Colors 


x OPAQUE UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


* ONE STROKE TRANSLUCENT COLORS 


Brilliantly beautiful colors! Clean, bright 
Colorful . . . . Use them for your finest ceramics. 


ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR NEAREST STUDIO 


America's Finest Color 


*Tm Applied For 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANOLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD,CALIF. 

















WE'RE GROWING--- 
by LEAPS and BOUNDS! 


There’s not only A reason, 
There are Many reasons. 


Here are just a few: 
Reliability 
Courteous Dealings 
Prompt Shipments 
Complete Stocks 


And 

‘Name Brand” Merchandise 
Sold At 

Nationally Advertised Prices 





CAN ANYONE OFFER YOU MORE? 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3293 - 3295 Jackson Ave. 


MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 














} NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN 
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* Color Chart 
* Instruction Sheets 
* Price List 
We carry everything for mosaic work. Imported Italian and 
fl French mosaic tiles and tessarrae, brass and wrought iron 
table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. 
































| a Wood Legs 
Wrought Iron Table Franies Brass Finish (Brass Tipped) 
Legs—set of 4° get of 4 
{ Rectangular | Circular | 6"____ 6.95 6"____ 8.95 j 
1244x12% 5.50 | 18” dia. | 7.50! BE nce Be 2 anan Ge 
| 18144x18% 8.50 | 24” dia. | 9.50 14° ..-. 9.05 16°... 6.50 
1844x48% | 19.95 | 30” dia. | 12.50 16”___.11.95 22”... 6.50 
t | | 36” dia. | 13.50 287 .....18.08 SO"... 1.50 
aa. $1.45 per sheet and up (approx. 1 sq. ft.) 
SOLID BRASS 1” STRIP -.-........... 70c ft., drilled w/screw 
SPECIAL CUTTERS ----- $1.50-$2.45 each 
MOSAIC MASTIC --..........._. 95c tube, $1.35 pint, $2.25 quart 
I (I la ic icin aindatesenl 40c Ib. 
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0. HOMMEL... 

the world's 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


With the use of HOMMEL Ceramic and 
pottery materials in art classrooms of to- 
day's modern schools, young artists can be 
assured of best results in their search for 
self-expression. Maintaining the first posi- 
tion in the industrial supply field, HOM- 
MEL always supplies the best at economi- 
cal prices. 































UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 

GOLD- PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—al! fypes 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS. GLOVES & MITTENS 
UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 





FREE 
HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today. 
Profusely illustrated. 


mm O. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coas? Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Lette 


ON SHOWS AND JURIES (CONT.) 


Dear Editor: 


In the May issue of CM, Mr. Ball 
hoped that other potters would voice 
opinions on a subject that has set the 
ceramic world into a turmoil. 


As a potter, originality and craftsman- 
ship are what I strive for in my work. It 
would seem that anyone in the creative 
field who is really serious about what 
he is producing would feel this same way. 
Recently however, it seems to appear that 
many winners in shows are failing to con- 
sider themselves as craftsmen. Have the 
standards given way to “bizarre shapes or 
those decorated in a ‘cute’ fashion” (to 
quote Mr. C. Clay Aldridge)? Is a suc- 
cessful craftsman to drop to this level to 
be among those exhibiting in our craft 
shows? 


Last fall at the Kansas-Designer Crafts- 
man exhibit, the prize pot was warped. 
had a crawled glaze and a design that 
missed and a dozen other negative points 
—yet declared the height of thrown cer- 
amics. And this was a CRAFT show! At 
the Miami National, where I have been 
represented several years, I sent two pots 
which had been in the Syracuse National 
and one which had been a prize winner at 
a regional show. I could have sent dif- 
ferent pots, but wanted to find out how 
such pots would rate, knowing certain 


facts which have already been pointed out 
. they were rejected! 


Where lies our answer to exhibiting? Are 
shows worth all this? But then how does 
the public get a chance to see the work of 
the country’s craftsmen? Does a list ‘Shows 
I Have Been In” really help? How? 
Morale booster? 


Should good craftsmen have to compete 
with student work, especially when stu- 
dents are trying to copy their instructor? 
Being a college instructor, I have this 
problem. The minute something comes out 
of the kiln, a ball of clay is thrown to 
mimic it, and poorly at that... 


Leon F. MosurG 
Monmouth, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 


Putting the question of ethics aside, 

I think a juror should refrain from giving 

awards to students or relatives purely as a 

matter of good taste . . . and respect for 
his fellow craftsman . . . 

Joun Lunpy 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

. . . I was a bystander at the Miami cer- 
amic show and would like to add to that 
report. 

Let me make it clear that I teach cer- 
amics in the art department of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. This department has no 
connection with Lowe Gallery or with the 
Miami Ceramic League. My only interest 
in those two organizations is to praise them 
when they do well and to criticize them 
when they do poorly. 

I attended the jury’s open interview with 
the League after the jurying. At that time, 
I handled each of the 450-odd rejects 
myself. I attended the exhibition several 





times with classes. and I photographed 
many of the works to study them further 


My conclusions are these: 

1. I did not find a single rejected 
piece which I thought should be in 
the show; and I felt that at least 20% 
of those works accepted should have been 
rejected on a basis of monotony, poor use 
of material, or lack of color interest. Of 
the prize winners, only one seemed to me 
o be bad enough to eliminate from the 
show. I would agree exactly with most of 
the awards. 


2. The jury included three men, each an 
authority in his own right. This loose talk 
about Peter Voulkos “dominating” the 
three votes with his single vote seems to me 
to be unrealistic, to put it politely. I talked 
with Dr. Craft and Kenneth Bates enough 
to know they have very positive ideas of 
their own. 


3. For the first time in my experience 
with juries, I found here a jury that knew 
its job as professional jurists. These three 
men said they felt their purpose was to 
pick a national show which would indi- 
cate the best, the future trends, the possi- 
bilities, and the vision of crafts. They were. 
thankfully, not interested in selecting a 
local show, or a regional show, or a cross- 
section, or a “one-from-each-state” pot, o1 
‘‘at-least-one-from-the-big-names.” I call 
this jurying with character, rather than the 
too-often jurying by friendships and repu- 
tations. 

4. I think that we, as artists, should be 
thankful for the honesty of this jury that 
we should in the future demand more 
strong juries of this type. In this manner. 
we may be kept alive artistically, and may 
progress toward a richer art. 

(Please turn to Page 6) 











Field. 


colors. 


—Permanent one fired finish. 


—Fits any clay body. 


PRODUCT! 





Colors Intermix—No Glaze Needed 


—Latest decorating development in School Ceramic 


--Alliows student to mix multiple tone from basic 


—Can be applied for a matt or a polished finish. 
—Has wide firing range—Cone 06 to Cone 6. 


—Not a store paint or plastic, but a REAL CERAMIC 


TEACHERS 


in & One Application * One Fire 


Achieve A New Ceramic Finish Sensation 











PLEASE SEND A DOLLAR BILL for 


KIT No. 1 


(Containing 8 colors in '/2 02. jars—with in- 
structions on how to intermix to achieve 40 
color tones!) on official form or letterhead and 
receive at no extra charge a color chart of 
underglazes and glazes! 
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teachers and 


hobbyists warm up to 
L and L DYNA KILNS 
like no other kilns 
on the market! 


You will, too! Because L and L 
Dyna Kilns are safer*, and have 
more designs and performance fea- 
tures than any ‘other kilns! 


With L and L Dyna Kilns you get 
quick warm-up, easy stacking and 
firing of the most intricate shapes 

. . low operating costs, and un- 
usually large, uncluttered working 
areas. 


Elements can be changed quickly 
and easily, because of L and L’s 
patented Element Holder. In fact, 
L and L Dyna Kilns are so su- 
perbly designed, so solidiy built, 
that performance (including ele- 
ments and switches) is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed in writing, for 
a full year! No other kilns offer 
you this assurance of quality manu- 
facture and long life. Write for 
complete information. 
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STANDARD ENAMELING KILN. Case 
is rugged welded steel. Features in- 
clude Gravity Door, patented Dyna- 
Glow Element Holders. This Dyna 
Kiln plugs in anywhere (no special 
wiring needed), warms up quickly, 
regardless of voltage conditions. 
Over-firing will not burn out ele- 
ments. Model E48 shown. 

$25 


Only 
no crating charge. Chamber size: 4” x 8” x 
8". Pyrometer available at $20 extra.) 
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Model E49 





See your DYNA-KILN Dealer 


A complete line of 

TOP-LOADING DYNA KILNS — UL 
APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION ! 
(Ask your electric company or fire 
insurance company how important 
UL approval is. L and L Series U Top- 
Loading Dyna Kilns are completely 
UL approved! And remember, no 
other maker of top-loading kilns has 
complete UL approval.) Your choice 
of 20 Top-Loading Dyna Kilns, all 
with patented Dyna-Glow Porcelain 
Element Holders, 4-way switches, 2 
peep holes, pilot lights. (Model U15H 


— as low as $99.00 


FRONT-LOADING DYNA KILNS 
A complete line of bench and floor 
models. (Model 424 shown.) 


as low as $93.50 


L and L HIGH -TEMPERATURE FUR- 
NACES. For temperatures up to 3000° 
F. Equipped with silicon carbide 
heating elements. 


DUAL - PURPOSE ENAMELING KILNS 
L and L temperature-holding Enamel- 
ing Kilns also do ceramic firings 
of all kinds. Standard equipment 
includes Pyrometer, !nput Control 
Switch, Gravity Door, Pilot Light and 
patented Dyna-Glow Porcelain Ele- 
ment Holders. Plugs in anywhere! 


Model E49 shown. 
$74.80 


(plus $2.00 crating charge. Chamber size, 4” 
x BY" x 8%") 


LB 


Manufacturing 
Company 


136 Eighth Street, Upland, 





Chester i0 + Pennsylvania 


Model E48 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 


I realize that personal attacks will be 
made on my friend, Pete Voulkos, on the 
basis of favoring his ex-students. To such 
people, I would say: What would you do 
if you thought that the best work was done 
by craftsmen who happened to be your ex- 
students? Would you have the courage to 
give them the award you and _ others 
thought they deserved? Or would you be 
cowardly enough to deny them, as artists, 
the recognition they earned. Just what is 
justice in this problem? 

My plea would be to keep personalities 
out of these discussions. Fight your battles 
on the basis of the show itself. It is the best 
ceramic show you will see in a long time. 
It is well worth enjoying. 

ROBERT WILLSON 
Director of Ceramics, Glass, Enamel 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

. It has always been my understand- 
ing that student work is not desirable at 
exhibitions and “technically ineligible” for 
awards. Certainly no individual should 
enter material produced under an instruc- 
tor who was to be a juror of that same 
material. It is difficult to believe that 
both student and teacher would knowingly 
enter into such an arrangement. 

It would naturally seem to me that one 
of the duties of a show chairman would be 
to ascertain if any of the jurors had stu- 
dents exhibiting. If sc, it should be their 
duty to eliminate these pieces from com- 
petition or at least disqualify the teacher- 
juror from judging this particular category. 

One can hardly imagme such a situation 
developing to the point of awards. How- 


ever, I have noticed this in several in- 
stances. None has been so glaring as 
those in the current Miami 5th National. 
It seems highly desirable that a code of 
ethics be devised and made available to all 
show chairmen for their guidance and in- 
formation. Perhaps CM would do some of 
the pioneer work along this line .. . 
A. J. SPENCER 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

May I add to Mr. Carlton Ball’s message 
about jurying of shows? I feel very strongly 
about the “prejudices” of most juries. 
There being no measurable standard of 
what is good, the unconscious bias of any 
judge is bound to be reflected in his 
choice .. . 

Peter Voulkos is a dynamic, vital potter 
with a strong message to deliver. But such 
excellent potters as Robert Turner and 
Daniel Rhodes, to mention two, are repre- 
sentative of a wonderful, live field in pot- 
tery too. Let us also include in our juries 
men of this caliber. 

. . . Couldn’t everyone admitted to the 
show, ’ after jurying by 3 judges, be a- 
warded a ribbon without specifying first, 
second, etc? It would cause less bitterness 
and frustration for really good, creative 
potters who do not do only off-beat, un- 
usual things. 

Hitpa A. WHEATLEY 
W. Hempstead, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I read with interest what Mr. Voulkos 
had to say in the [May] LeTTErs column. 
With all due respect to Mr. Voulkos as a 
potter, I was appalled to read of his con- 
cern that an “art bureaucracy” or ‘“‘aca- 
demy” will be established. I can think of 
no other phrase which more aptly describes 
what he and his friends are setting up 





consc iously o1 unconsciously. Their mon 

opoly of the juries and prizes of all th 

big shows in the country can lead 
only this 

RAYMOND M. Grimm 

Portland, Ore 


“ANNUAL REPORTS" 


Dear Editor: 

As an original subscriber may I compli 
ment you on the excellent work and pro- 
gress you and your staff have made with 
CERAMICS MONTHLY. 

Your magazine has filled a very great 
need for the aesthetic and craft phase of 
ceramics. Industrial publications in ce: 
amics do not cover adequately the aesthetic 
field of their subject. 

I enjoy your large, fine reproductions of 
show winners and hope they will continue 
to come in greater numbers. May the day 
soon come when you will be able to carry 
a color page. 

For sincere comments about the maga- 
zine I wish to offer the following: In 
general the issues with the simple, well- 
designed layouts with large pictures appeal 
to me most. Your large pictures of con- 
tributors Peterson, Roberts, Ball and others 
showing their work and studios adds to 
personal interest. The smaller cuts of Ken 
Smith and Zena Holst are not as fine as 
the larger cuts used earlier, nor does the 
addition of detail by designs help. In fact 
anything to help keep the magazine from 
being submerged in the detail of the ad- 
vertising will help .. . 

Roy O. Burk: 
DeKalb, Il 
Dear Editor: 

Here is a check for a three year re- 

newal. I like CM very much. It has been 
(Please turn to Page 34) 
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PRODUCTS 


DUNCAN CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


“tes 


ne of ceramic supplies in the world 


STAINZIT 
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’ B-LEEK LUSTRE 


Duncans offer the céramist the mo: 


unmatched for quality and ease 


of application. The Duncan Label guarantees positive results achieved simply and 


PLACE CARD MOLDS 


conomically. No wonder ceramists the world over 


STUDENT 
« CASTING 
regard Duncan's Products as “The Finest pobre 
JEweiRy MOLDS 


t-Z STENCLS 


GOLD E 


4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE. ¢ FRESNO, CALIFO 


ABOVE PRODUCTS AVAILABLE AT DUNCAN DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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Write for Complete Distributor List. 
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H 737 





$2.95 


H738 $3.8° 
2” Lighter 4\/5" Ashtray 2/>”_ Lighter 5/4" Ashtray 








H 739 $2.95 H 740 $3.80 


H 727 $6.60 
H726 $5.25 11” Vase 
8” Vase 
1040 Pennsylvania Av., Trenton, N. J. EX 2-7032 
H 730 $4.95 H 731 $4.95 H 732 $4.95 733 $4.95 
CRISSIE” 5” ‘DIANE” 5” CINDY" 5” JEAN” 5” 
























































® Portable ceramic spray booth has electric fan to draw 
spray dust into replaceable filter so dust cannot spread 
through house . . . no vent needed . . . weight only 20 
Ibs. folds for easy storage . . . opens to 20” x 20” 
x 23”. Green, baked enamel finish on welded back 
assures beauty and long service. 10 day money back 
guarantee. Only $34.95 F.O.B. Detroit. 


See your dealer or send check or money order to... 


DETROIT FABRICATING CORP. 


7523 St. Aubin Detroit 11, Mich. 
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MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 


all steel 
floor model 


WOE acTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, sate design—no exposed mechanism 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you'll find the smooth motorized 
operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 
Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 
You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
a Y%, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
eel. 
Floor Model. Item 47b, Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at 
$175.00—Factory Price sass $89.95 
Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 lbs. Lists at 
$125.00-—Factony  PPICO cence cncdctecwnee> 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MASTER MECHANIC Mfq Co. ° 
DEPT. 74-9 Burlington, Wis. 
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WHY DON'T YOU TOO 
WAKE UP AND USE 


VELVA-PLY!!!2? 





FOR THE FIRST TIME 


since the birth of VELVA-PLY 
we are offering something we 
have never offered before. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP FOR 
VELVA-PLY 


Be the first in your district 
to apply. 


We have a complete 
line of supplies for 


CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 
and MOSAICS 


Our shipping service 
covers the world! 


the > 
CEULAON studies 
8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 


(the house of glazes 
the usual and unusual) 











Send show announcements early — WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 
date; WHERE TO GO: at least six weeks 


before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


*national competition 


MINNEsoTA, ST. PAUL 

November 10-December 23 
*Fiber, Clay and Metal Competition for 
American craftsmen, sponsored by the 
Saint Paul Gallery ‘and School of Art. 
Ceramics and enamels included in media. 
$1,500 in prizes and purchases. Entry fee. 
Closing date for entries, October 15. For 
details write the Saint Paul Gallery and 
School of Art, 476 Summit Ave. 


New Mexico, SANTA FE 

August 18-September 30 
The 44th Open Door Exhibit at the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico. For artists of New 
Mexico. All media. No fee or jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due July 15; work due 
August 1. For details, write Hester Jones, 
Curator, Museum of New Mexico Art 
Gallery, Santa Fe. 


VircIniA, VirRGINIA BEACH 

July 11-15 

For artists who wish to sell their work, 
the Virginia Beach Art Association is 
sponsoring the Second Annual Board- 
walk Art Show. All creative media ac- 
ceptable for exhibit and sale. Entry fee 
$1. Cash awards. Advise number of en- 
tries before July 1. Artist or repre- 
sentative must accompany and display 
work. For details, write Virginia Beach 
Art Association. 


WasHINcTON, D. C. 

August 27-September 27 
Sixth Biennial Exhibition of Ceramic Art 
sponsored by the Kiln Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the auspices of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Smith- 
sonian Institution. Open to foreign art- 
ists, invited American artists, and art- 
ists residing in Maryland, Virginia, _ 
the District of Columbia. Fee: $3. 
details and forms, write Gordon C. Tad 
son, Exhibition Chairman, 19-D Ridge 
Road, Greenbelt, Md. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND 


June 28-30 
“Ceramic Creations in the Home” is the 
theme of the 3rd Annual Ceramic Show 
sponsered by Ceramic Associates of Cen- 
tral California. The work of hobbyists 
will be shown in the Oakland Exhibition 
Building, 10th and Fallon. 


CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO 

through June 30 
The 32nd Annual Exhibit of the Kings- 
ley Art Club at the E. B. Crocker Gal- 
lery. Work by artists of Northern Cali- 
ae Media includes sculpture and 
crafts. 


CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 

June 1-July 31 
Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957, 
at M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 





Includes enamelwork, jewelry, lamps, 
mosaics, pottery, and ‘tile painting from 
craftsmen. in eight Western states. 


Connecticut, NEw Canaan 

June 7-July 10 
Eighth Annual New England Exhibition 
sponsored by the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists at the Silvermine Guild School of 
Art. 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS 

through June 9 

Fourth Biennial Indiana Ceramic Exhi- 
bition at the John Herron Art Museum. 
Includes both creative and decorated 
ceramics. 


MASSACHUSETTS, HYANNIS 

June 4-26 
The 10th Season Exhibit of members’ 
work at the Cape Cod Art Association 
All media including sculpture. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ROCKPORT 
through June 25 


The 37th Annual Exhibit of the Rock- 
port Art Assn. Media includes crafts. 


MICHIGAN, FLINT 

through June 2 
Selected ceramics, including prize win- 
ners, from the 19th Ceramic National at 
Syracuse. At the Flint Institute of Arts 


MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 

July 1-Sept. 
The 19th Ceramic National, ‘The Syra- 
cuse Show,” at the University of Minne- 
sota. Circulated by the Syracuse Museum. 
Includes prize-winning pieces and a large 
selection of other work from the recent 
biennial. 


New HAMPSHIRE, MANCHESTER 
through June 2 
New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition, 
sponsored by the Potters, Weavers and 
Jewelers Guilds of the League of New 
Hampshire Crafts; at the Currier Gal- 
lery of Art. 


New Mexico, ALBUQUERQUE 
through June 10 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhi- 
bition, “Italian Arts and Crafts,’ at the 
New Mexico Art League, Public Library. 


New York, New York 

June 3-7 
Twentieth Annual Art Exhibition of the 
American Physicians Art Association at 
the Coliseum. 


New York, NEw York 


through June 16 

“American Jewelry and Related Objects 
II” at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. A Smithsonian Traveling Exhi- 
bition. 


New York, ROCHESTER 


through June 2 

The 1957 Rochester-Finger Lakes Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery. Includes ceramics, 
pottery, enameling, and sculpture from 
artists and craftsmen in 19 counties of 
New York State. At the Rochester Mem- 
orial Art Gallery. 


New York, SARANAC LAKE 
July 1-20 
Adirondack Annual Exhibit sponsored by 
the Dorothy Yepez Galleries. Mediums 
include sculpture and ceramics. 
(Please turn to Page 34) 
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Siygetiions 


from our 


COUNTER ENAMELING 


IDEA 
Before sprinkling on_ the 
ounter enamel, place a 


humbtack (head down) on 
he spot where the finding is 
o be cemented. This will 





,utomatically give you a 
round, bare spot for the 
finding. 

The thumbtack is a handier 
idea than small, round pieces 
of paper. The point makes a 
perfect handle for picking up 
and removing the tack. 

Mrs. Martin Hamm 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


LUSTERING AIDS 

To make it easier to apply 
Mother of Pearl luster, first 
wipe the surface to be cover- 
ed with a brush or cleansing 
tissue, then dampen with oil 
of lavender. 

To bring out the pearl hues 
more vividly in the fired 
piece, try firing with the kiln 
lid open at least three inches 
until the article turns black. 
Then close the lid completely 
and shut off the kiln. 

—Emma Hudson 


Montesano, Wash.- 


CLAY DRIER 

Instead of using plaster bats 
for drying clay slip, I use 
broken pieces of plaster bats 
and molds and also broken 
bisque. 

My procedure is to place 
these broken pieces into a 
heavy cotton bag. The bag is 
only loosely filled and the end 
is securely tied. This goes into 
a wooden box of suitable size 
and is covered with a large 
piece of cloth. The slip to be 
dried is then poured in. The 
covering cloth makes it easy 
to lift the corners from time 
‘o time and turn the clay un- 


Dollars for 


your 


readers 


til it is of the right con- 
sistency. ; 

This method makes drying 
easier and quicker because 
much more surface is exposed 
to the clay. The bags of plas- 
ter and bisque pieces are 
much easier to handle for 
drying purposes. I have hung 
them in the sun on a clothes- 
line and also have laid them 
on warm pipes. The cloths 
assure your slip of being free 
from plaster. Best of all this 
makes an excellent use of a 
waste product. 

-Mrs. Neil McLeod 
Langley B.C., Canada 


FOR SMALL MOLDS 

If you have tried to make 
plaster molds of small, light- 
weight items, you know you 
can have difficulties. When 
pouring plaster around the 
small model, the model can 
rise up, allowing plaster to 
seep underneath. 

To avoid this difficulty, wet 
the bottom of the model and 
sprinkle denture powder on it. 
This will make it stick to the 
surface on which it rests and 
the plaster will not be able 
to work its way underneath. 

Pearl E. FitzPatrick 
Gary, Ind. 


DAMP CLOSET 

A comparatively inexpen- 
sive and usually quite readily 
available damp closet can be 
picked up at most used furni- 
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ture warehouses in the form 

of a trade-in ice box or re- 

frigerator. I obtained mine 
free——-for school use. 

—Felix Kowalewski 

Riverside, Calif. 


Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN 


for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
43%," diameter and 1'/2” high. It reaches enameling temp- 
erature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 


easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 














ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors includi pal ts. 





METALS i 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated 
steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 


FINDINGS 


For cuff links, ear rings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road: Highland Park, III. 














STONEWARE BODY 06-04 


STONEWARE GLAZES 06-04 











Information and 
Fired Sample 
on request 


CREEK-TURN 


Rt. 38, Hainesport, N.J. 








FLORENCE COX 


CERAMIC STUDIO 
543 Boulevard, Kenilworth, N. J. 


N. J. Distributor for 
Designs by 


ISOBEL PODESZWA 


1956 Sweepstakes Winner in the 
EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW 


Dealer's Inquiries Invited 


Don't forget the 


MARC BELLAIRE 
CLASSES 


at my studio 
July Ist. to 5th. 


Write for reservations. 














FASHION ACCESSORIES 


Now that coatless weather is here 
to stay for awhile, it’s time to think 
about new dresses and dream up new 
outfits. And these new outfits need 
accessories like buttons, buckles, and 
belts. Although they are not seen too 
frequently, such accessories can be 
done beautifully in enamel. I think 
that it is only the relatively high cost 
of enameled accessories, compared to 
the cost of mass-produced ones, that 
keeps clothing manufacturers from 
using them more often. 

During the war commercial firms, 
for lack of metal, were unable to 
supply such accessories. I sat, day after 
day until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing, producing buttons and _ buckles 
for famous designers and fashion 
houses. I still can remember Mr. 
Adrian of Hollywood, involved in a 
happy button discussion while sitting 
on an old army cot in my messy studio 
which was quite a contrast from the 
fantastically fancy temple de la mode 
he was about to open in Beverly Hills. 
It was fun (but not funny) when I 
had to produce these creations by the 
hundreds. Still it is a great pleasure 
to be your own designer and create 
some glamorizing trifles for dresses, 
coats, or suits. Even the simplest gar- 
ment can become an “original” with 
the addition of enamel accessories. 


Buttons 

Let me show you some buttons 
which are very easy to make and re- 
quire no soldering. These may give 
you some ideas which can be changed 
to fit your wardrobe. 

The easiest way to make a button, 
of course, is to cut a disk from copper 
—or take a circular blank—drill two 
or four holes in it, dome it or leave it 
flat, and enamel it. One, two, three- 


IWE 


and a button is finished! But be care- 
ful to file the holes and the edge of 
the button to make them absolutely 
smooth. Otherwise they will cut the 


thread they are attached with and 
wear out buttonholes. 

Here’s another smart way to make 
a button. With a jigsaw, cut two slits 
into a copper disk, file it smooth and 
enamel it. Then insert lace tubing. 
made from dress material, ribbon or 
leather, through the two slits. Sew up 
the two ends right under the button. 
Cut short, and attach to the garment 
(sketch 1). 
Cuff Links 

One more button and we can use 
the pair to whip up a pair of cufflinks. 
Dome a copper disk. Dent the center 
with a few well-aimed hammer blows. 
drill one center hole, and enamel. Now 


38S 


2-3 








U 


take a piece of wire which is heavy 
enough to hold a given shape. Holding 
it over a straightening iron, flatten out 
about half an inch from the end. 
With scissors, cut the flat end through 
the middle. With pliers, curl the flat 
ends in opposite directions. Pull the 
other end through the center hole of 
the button which has been cut to size, 
3). bend to a shank (sketches 2 and 
Two of these buttons can be made 
into cufflinks by connecting them in 
the following manner. Harden a quar- 
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ter-inch strip of silver through ham- 
mering. Cut or file even, and file the 
ends to a parallel slant. With flat 
nosed pliers, bend the strip into a link 
(sketch 4). If you do this right, the 

(Please turn to Page 32) 
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(A) won but (B) is for sale! 





NO. 80 MODERN FISH ASHTRAY 


$6.50—7!/,” x 5”—a modern fish design 
ashtray. Cigarette holders are in the 
center, thus avoiding burned tables. 


We were overwhelmed by your tremendous re- 
sponse to our contest in the March issue of this 
publication. You picked (A) as the winner and 
we will add it to our line in a larger size. This 
takes time. Please watch our ads for release date. 


CONGRATULATIONS! HERE ARE THE WINNERS: 
1st Prize—Noreen E. Johns, Santa Maria Studio, 
Glens Falls, New York 
2nd Prize—Mrs. Mary Reeb, Kansas City, Mo. 
3rd Prize—Mrs. Mary W. Kiser, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
Other winners will be notified by mail 


[bu Such signs 


70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. 


Send for our 

FREE Catalog! 

All molds (c) Bee 
FOB Rumson, N.J. 
Add 10% for pack- 
ing. No COD’s, 
please 

















* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 
Professionals 
for 
Preformance! 


wa 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use ... The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |... get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 





YOU ASKED FOR THEM-HERE THEY ARE! 


Vanagon 
NEW SERIES” ‘’S’’ KILNS 


“YEARS AHEAD IN ENGINEERING” 





The new series “S” kilns were made with your 
requests in mind. Ask for our new folder on the 
S-135, S-235 and S-300. See for yourself the 
advanced engineering put into these kilns. 
Heavy gauge steel frames power pressed to 
exact dimensions and electrically welded for 
maximum strength . . . heavy duty four way 
switches, light weight easy opening lids, high 
quality block insulation, genuine Kanthal A 
wiring, and dust free interior coating. 

Gives your work that Professional finish. If 
you do not have one — write today for FREE 
Catalog describing in detail the new Paragon 
“S" Series. 


ALL KILNS FACTORY GUARANTEED ¢ NO PACKING CHARGE 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


P O Box 10133 Dallas, Texas 
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Model $-135—Firing 
Chamber opening 
13” x 13”, depth 13%”; Max. 
Temp. 2300; Volts 230; Amps 13; 
Ship. Wt. 240; Price $157.50 











Medel S-300 — Firing 

Chamber opening 17” 

x 17’, depth 18’; Max. Temp. 2300; 
Volts 230; Amps 28; Ship. Wt. 425; 
Price $299.50 





OVER 27 MODELS — 


Paragon offers the widest range of 
designs and sizes available in Bins. 
— of the need — whether 
hobbyist beg or cial 
studio, Paragon can fill the need. 
STEEL STAND, INSTRUCTION 
BOOK, AND PEEPHOLE PLUGS—NO 
EXTRA CHARGE—WITH EACH KILN. 
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Model $-235 — Firing 
Chamber opening 15” 
x 15’, depth 18; Max. Temp. 2300; 
Volts 230; Amps 24; Ship. Wt. 340; 
Price $212.50 















SHO W 
TIME 


Thomas Kakinuma, Vancouver, B. C., $200 Grand Award 
for the most outstanding piece of stoneware 
in the show. His brown vase is 14” tall. 





CANADIAN CERAMICS 1957 


CANADIAN CERAMICS 1957, Canada’s second 
coast-to-coast ceramic exhibition, opened recently in 
Toronto’s Royal Ontario Museum with 174 examples of 
fine Canadian craftsmanship. One thousand dollars in 
prize money was distributed among winners. The show 
covered an entire range of ceramics—from high fired 
porcelain and all varieties of pottery, to gaily enameled 
copper platters. 


On May 9, the show was reopened in the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. A selection from this exhibition 
also will be sent abroad to Brussels for display in the 
Canadian pavilion at the Universal and International Ex- 
hibition which opens in 1958. In addition, a considerable 
portion of the show will tour other cities in Canada under 
the auspices of the National Gallery. 


Chairman of the jury for the exhibition was D. W. 
Buchanan, associate director of the National Gallery at 
Ottawa. Louis Parent, Ecole du Meuble, Montreal, and 
Charles Lakofsky, Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, also served as jurors. Some of the win- 
ning and outstanding pieces are shown on these pages. @ 








A 21” x 42” tile composition by Krystina Sadowska, 
Toronto, Ont., won a $50 award for tiles. } 





A 16” stoneware plate by Olea Davis, 
Vancouver, B.C.; and an 

11” earthenware bowl by Kathleen McKim, ‘ 
Toronto, Ont. won $25 awards. | 
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174 Examples of Fine 


Other award winners are (I to r) Hal Fromhold, 
Vancouver, B.C., 5” stoneware bottle; Konrad Sa- 
dowski, Toronto, Ont., 11!” earthenware bottle 
(award for “most imaginative” piece); Kjeld and 
Erica Deichmann, Sussex, N.B., set of three porcelain 
dishes 3-34” square; Molly Satterly, Rexdale, Ont., 
for glaze effect on 4-34” dia. earthenware bowl; and 
Cay Lloyd, Bolton, Ont., porcelain bottle with stopper. 
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Two earthenware pieces by Rose Truchnovsky, Montreal, 


Que., $200 Grand Award for earthenware. 
The 10-34” dia. bowl and 10!/2” vase are gaily 
decorated in shades of orange and green. 


Craftsmanship 


Other pieces from the show: Earthenware bottle by 
Jadwiga E. Ramza, Montreal, Que., 14/2” tall; 

11” earthenware plate by Ivy Hamblett, Toronto, Ont.; 
stoneware flower container, 18!/2” long, 

by Hilda K. Ross, Vancouver, B.C. 











ENAMELING TECHNIQUES 





CLOISONNE (part 1) 


by KENNETH F. BATES 


he technique of creating cells 
with bent wire and then filling 
these cells with enamel—the cloisonne 
technique — is a very old one. Al- 
though cloisonne (pronounced cloy- 
zo-nay) came into its full perfection 
in the days of the Byzantine Empire, 
there exist examples of some import- 
ance from as early as the 6th century. 
These were discovered in what was 
Northern Gaul—upper Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium and Germany. 
For the more perfect and more 
exquisite examples of cloisonne, one 
has only to turn to the several muse- 
ums which own many of the 12th 
and 13th century Byzantine creations. 
In fact, the artisans of that period 
were so prolific, and precious metals 
so available and durable, that it is 


Examples of cloisonne technique: 


Medallion (above) 8th Century German, in the 
J. H. Wade collection, Cleveland Museum 

of Art. Chinese bullock (below) 

of the 17th Century, Contemporary enamels on 
fine silver (right) by Kaye Williams, 


Photo: Cleveland Museum of Art 





student of the author. 


quite possible to buy a genuine By- 
zantine cloisonne enamel at a reason- 
able price from one of many private 
collections in this country or abroad. 
During the 14th century, cloisonne 
enameling was introduced into China 
and then Japan. From that time to 
the present, there has been an almost 
constant flow of Orient-produced 
cloisonne: vases, boxes, trays, bowls 
and knick knacks of every description 
are not hard to find in most art deal- 
ers’ shops. Some of these items, how- 
ever, are of very questionable artistic 
merit. The depth and limpidity of 
color which we achieve with trans- 
parent colors fired and stoned many 
times is missing. Byzantine examples 
of the 12th century, by comparison, 
are far richer and more jewel-like. 
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Working sketches for cloisonne, 
preliminary drawings are indispen- 
sible. I cannot stress this too em- 
phatically. The technique is a slow 
one and not to be casually considered. 
Some artists prefer to allow a design 
to develop as they work claiming a 
freer sense of expression, but in the 
case of cloisonne there are many times 
during the process when the original 
completed sketch or working drawing 
is of great importance. 


Color Sketch 


In making the color sketch, numer- 
ous checks with fired enamel tests 
should be made. Once an enamel 
color has been brought to the surface 
of the wires en the piece itself, it is 
practically impossible to change a hue 
or value without “eating out” the 
entire glaze with hydrofluoric acid. 
This is not a hopeless remedial pro- 
cedure, but it is exceedingly dangerous 
and should be resorted to only in rare 
cases. It is better to start all over 
again with a new piece of metal- 
having a specific working drawing and 
completed color sketch at hand. 

After the scale drawing is made and 
the color scheme worked out satis- 
factorily, decisions may be made as to 
transparent or opaque colors, kind of 
metal and size of wire. 

In general, pure copper may well 





color drawing on paper. 





Using non-greasy carbon paper, trace the outline of the drawing on 


the copper. Scratch in the lines. 
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Don't be casual about this technique. First make a complete full- 


be used for the base. The reason for 
choosing this less expensive metal is 
obvious in that several layers of en- 
amel will be required to bring the 
surface flush with the height of the 
wires. Even if transparent enamels are 
meticulously washed and laid on very 
evenly, only the most expensive “high- 
fire’ European enamels will remain 
fully brilliant after three or four lay- 
ers have been applied. Moreover, 
opaque colors are often used in 
cloisonne work because their rather 
rigid contrast to silver or gold wire 
is quite satisfactory. It is a natural 
procedure, therefore, to use copper for 
any good-sized piece of work, or when 
the base metal won’t show. For 
jewelry and for very small cloisonne 
settings requiring fewer layers of en- 
amel, however, a base of gold or fine 
silver gives better results. The choice 
of fine gold (24-carat) or fine silver 
for the cloisonne wire will eliminate 
many headaches, especially when it 
comes to the final polishing. 
Because we expect to have several 
layers of enamel on the face of our 
piece, we must be sure to counter- 
enamel the reverse side with enamel 
of equal thickness and hardness. By 
this it is meant that one should not 
resort to scrap or a mixture of several 
kinds of enamel—or ever use a par- 
ticularly soft enamel such as fusing 





flux, soft black, soft white or sludge— 
for the back of the piece. This is a 
point which many novices fail to re- 
spect; then they are distressed to find 
their cloisonne starting to show cracks 
and chipping as well as excessive 
warpage when the piece is near com- 
pletion. 

Another cause of chipping can be 
the flatness of the plaque being work- 
ed on, or the gauge of the metal. 
Slight doming of the piece is a wise 
precaution to take. The use of metal 
no thinner than 20 gauge (B & S) is 
another way of avoiding trouble. One 
more precaution would be to increase 
the amount of counterenamel on the 
back of the piece as the enameling 
of the front progresses. 

When you are ready to build the 
pens—or cells—in which the enamel 
will be placed, consider an outside 
guard, or edging, for the piece. This 
may be a strip of soft, annealed, fine- 
silver bezel wire for a silver base, 
gold wire for a gold plate, or copper 
strip when the base is copper. Because 
of the difference in expansion in vari- 
ous metals it is not advisable to solder 
a silver outside guard to a copper 
plate although it is possible by the 
use of extra clamps and binding as 
described below. I find that rectangu- 
lar bezel wire 8-gauge high by 26- 

(Please turn to Page 30) 





Counterenamel the plaque, using enamel of equal hardness and 


thickness to that to be used on the front. 





s 


Cut and bend all wires to fit shapes in drawing. Set them in place 


and attach permanently with solder, 
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FLOWERS ARRANGE THE 





in this unique container | 


N™ that warmer weather has 
arrived, you no doubt have 
access to many flowers. But do you 
have suitable containers to put them 
in? How many times have you 
searched for a shallow flower con- 
tainer only to find that the finished 
arrangement wouldn’t stay put, or 
the water spilled every time you 
moved the piece? Or maybe you 
have trouble making the arrangement 
in the first place because a traditional 


ae: 


Using a slab base, thick coils are used 
for the sides of the container. When dry, 
the walls should be a half-inch thick. 





* 


Perforate the smaller bowl. Capacity of the 
holder can be changed by varying the size 
and number of perforations in the holder. 
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by HENRY BOLLMAN 


metal holder limits you too much. 
Well, here is a container that will 
solve all of these problems and com- 
pliment the flowers placed in it as 
well. And, best of all, it’s easy to 
make! 

The built-in flower holder in this 
container has many fascinating advan- 
tages over the conventional metal 
holder which stands, loosely, in the 
center of the bowl. I said fascinating 
because it enables you to arrange 





Avoid air spaces by thumbing—working the 
coils tightly together. Sponge the surface 
to smooth out irregularities. 





While the pieces are still moist, place the 
smaller container upside down in the larger. 
Score points of contact and paint with slip. 


flowers in an almost unlimited variety 
of ways. 

Conventional-type metal holders 
limit the size and length of the stems, 
and also the number of flowers you 
can place in them. On the other hand, 
you may place flowers of almost any 
size in this holder, confident that they 
will remain exactly as you place them. 
With a holder such as this, the fine 
art of flower arrangement is greatly 


broadened. 





A smaller bowl is made by the same method. 
This bowl will serve as the flower holder 
in the center of the larger bowl. 





Join the two sections firmly together. Place 
a thin coil of clay at the seam and smooth 
it with a modeling tool. 
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Since the water is enclosed entirely 
in the inner bow] of the two-bowl con- 
tainer, there is no danger of spilling 
when the arrangement is moved. The 
space between the two bowls remains 
dry. 


The container shown here is 11 
inches in diameter, and 3% inches 
high. This size, of course, may be 
changed to suit your taste. By vary- 
ing the number of perforations in the 
inner bowl, the number of flowers the 
container will accommodate may be 
increased or decreased. 


Follow these simple steps to make 
your own spill-proof flower container. 


Make a pancake of clay with a roll- 
ing pin or by patting it out with the 
heel of your hand. The pancake, 
which will be used for the base, should 
be about 7 inches in diameter and 
about 5/8-inch thick. Build up the 
sides with coils in the usual manner. 
Be careful to work the coils together 
tightly by thumbing —to avoid air 
spaces. Plan your coils so that the 
bowl is about a half-inch thick. 


Make a small bow! by the coil 
method. The smaller bow! should have 
a narrow base with a diameter of ap- 
proximately 5 inches at the rim. This 
smaller bowl will serve as the flower 
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The finished container will hold flowers of almost any 
size exactly as you place them. 
And, best of all, the water won't spill out! 


holder when it is placed in the center 
of the larger bowl. 


Now, sponge both bowls carefully 
to smooth out irregularities. If you 
wish to texture the surface of the 
larger bowl, now is the time. 


While it is still moist, turn the small 
bowl upside down and perforate it, 
making the openings for the flowers. 
In order to retain a smooth outer sur- 
face, it is advisable to make these 
punctures from the outside. 

Still working with the moist pieces, 
place the smaller one upside down in 
the center of the larger. Score the 
points of contact with a sharp tool: 
then paint them with slip. Place a thin 
coil of clay at the seam and smooth 
it with a modeling tool. This connec- 
tion must be water tight. 


Allow plenty of time for drying at 
room temperature. A piece of this size 
and thickness must be slowly and 
thoroughly dried before firing to avoid 
cracking. Even though the piece ap- 
pears to be free from cracks, tiny 
cracks introduced by fast drying will 
open up wide in the kiln. 

You may wish to decorate your 
flower container. Remember that the 
decoration should not be insistent or 
obtrusive, lest it detract from the 


beauty of the flowers. In my opinion, 
the darker colors make the best back- 
grounds for bright flowers and provide 
good contrast when placed on a white 
table cloth. 

The container illustrated was 
painted, inside and out, with a black 
engobe while it was still leather hard. 
The piece then was bisque fired. Later 
it was coated first with clear glaze, 
then with splashes of dark green glaze 
with a somewhat lower maturing 
point. The difference in maturation 
points of the glazes caused the green 
to run over the clear glaze, blending 
it in an attractive, somewhat irrides- 
cent, pattern. 

To glaze the inside of the center 
holder, first stop up all but one of the 
holes with wads of clay. Then fill the 
holder with liquid clear glaze. Stop 
up the remaining hole and shake the 
piece a few times to be sure all points 
are well covered with glaze. Then 
pour off the glaze through the top 
opening. 

The most important thing to re- 
member when making any container 
for water is that the article must be 
absolutely leak proof. Remember to 
fire the body until it is fully matured. 
And be sure to choose a well-fitting 
glaze that won’t craze—and leak. © 
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Ww: swap?” A familiar expression among boys 
takes on more meaning when the barter occurs 
between two Boy Scouts; for any swap item, to have real 
value, must be made by the boy himself. It represents the 
pride a scout takes in his craftsmanship, and its quality 
reveals his pledge to do his best. 

When 50,000 scouts from all parts of the U. S. get 
together for the Fourth National Jamboree at Valley 
Forge, Pa., next month; trading will be one of the most 
popular activities. And the boys from Troop 266 of 
Columbus, Ohio, will be well-supplied with “swaps.” 
Under the direction of their scoutmaster, J. H. Saling, 
they have been busy for many months making various 
kinds of “Indian” objects from clay. Scoutmaster Saling, 
who is a ceramic technologist at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Department of Ceramic Engineering, has made cer- 
amics an integral part of the craft activities of Troop 266. 

And the boys have a right to be proud of their 
ceramic achievements! Last year they won a blue ribbon 
at the Central Ohio Scout-O-Rama for their skill in 
making Indian peace pipes. One of these pipes hangs in 
the Ohio Governor’s mansion, and another is displayed 
in the office of the Mayor of Columbus. 


Wuat THey MAKE 


Besides peace pipes, the boys also make Indian toma- 
hawks, plaques, pocket pieces; and beads, animal claws 
and teeth for stringing. Small plaques bearing the scout 
motto, “Be Prepared,” and the slogan, “Do a good turn 
daily,’ together with small, unusual pocket pieces are 
turned out en masse by the scouts of Troop 266. While 
on hikes, the boys scatter them in fields, along the banks 
of streams, and through the woods where—some day- 
someone will find them. 

Imagine a boy finding a flat, stone-like object with 
a scout-emblem design and raised printing, in the heart 
of the woods or near a stream. How many other boys 





Boy Scouts from Troop 266 


of Columbus, Ohio have discovered that 


clay can be as important to scouting 
as square knots and campfires 





will he show it to? How many children at school will he 
tell about it? How many boys will think about scouting 
because of it? 

The designs are traced on plaster bats with all print- 
ing done in reverse. A sharp instrument is used to go 
over the design, cutting into the plaster about '%-inch. 
Wads of clay pressed against these “molds” will have the 
design and printing raised. When thoroughly dried, they 
can be stacked in the kiln for firing. They will not stick 
together since they are unglazed. 


A CamprFIRE KILN 

Scouts can make an inexpensive and satisfactory kiln 
for firing their ceramic projects by constructing a refract- 
ory box from fire brick or two saggers. The dried clay 
objects are put into this crude kiln which becomes the 
center of an all-night bonfire. By morning, the pieces will 
be hard as rock. 

Other group projects for the troop are candleholders 
for the 12 points of the scout law, a large gold plaque 
with the scout emblem for the wall of the troop meeting 
room, eagles for the tops of flag poles, emblems for each 
of the patrols and ceramic doorknobs bearing the scout 
emblem for the doors of the meeting room. 

Individual projects also can be made: Neckerchief 
slides, book ends, !amp bases, emblems, Indian craft, 
figures, animals or objects of nature—such as a collection 
of poisonous and non-poisonous snakes, birds, insects, 
leaves, plaques showing different kinds of tree barks—or 
a set illustrating the knots a scout is required to tie. 

Gift projects for mother and dad also are popular with 
scouts. Ash trays, hand-carved clay pipes, pen holders, 
letter holders, paper weights, and tie racks make a hit 
with dad. Mom likes spoon holders, ash trays, lamp bases, 
pin trays, tiles for hot plates, and jewelry. 

Any items which the troop finds easy to make, and 
for which there is a demand, can be used to raise money 
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Ceramics has an important role in the craft activities of Troop 266. Scoutmaster J. H. Saling 


watches the boys fashion peace pipes from clay. 


EW TRAILS IN CERAMICS 
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Extreme left: 

Pocket pieces, beads, 
neckerchief slides, 
peace pipes, and 
tomahawks are among 
the things scouts of 
Troop 266 make from 
clay. 


Scouts stack the kiln 
at Ohio State 
University where they 
fire their work. 
(Scoutmaster Saling 
assures us that they 
have never lost a 
scout!) 


for buying troop camp equipment, craft supplies, etc. 
CoNTESTS IN CERAMICS 


Ceramics can be used as the basis for contests be- 
tween patrols in modeling, building an outdoor wood-fire 
kiln, etc. Game boards for checkers or chess can be made 
from small red and black tiles. The checkers or chess men 
are carved from leather-hard clay. With a little ingenuity 
and a few pounds of clay, many ideas can be worked out. 

At camp, ceramics again has a prominent place. 
Plaques for the foot of the flag pole, dedication plaques 
for persons who have helped the troop, outdoor grills, 
salt and pepper shakers in the shape of logs or tree stumps 
and table ware are only a few things which campers can 
make. 

Whether it is used as a means for self-expression or 
in a group project, clay is a valuable and inexpensive 
medium. Not only can it be successfully used with scouting 
groups, but similar projects also may be used in schools, 
hobby classes, and other organizations to teach boys and 
girls how to work together toward a common goal. @ 
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GET VARIETY, STABILITY, APPEAL— 


ADD LEGS to Drape-Mold Pottery 
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by BETSE LEWIS 


7] ees pottery by draping a slab 
of clay over a plaster mold is 
a method that offers unlimited op- 
portunity for unusual shapes, varied 
thickness in the walls, and stimulating 
surfaces for decoration. 

Because the molds are so easy to 
execute — I carve them from soft- 
plaster blocks which have been poured 
in cardboard boxes of varying sizes — 
I have a good many on hand. Their 
basic shapes are used as a starting 
point for individual handmade pieces. 

But even a wide selection of molds 
can become tiresome through frequent 
use. This has led me to discover that 
by adding legs of different sizes and 
styles variety in drape-mold pieces 
can be achieved. Legs enhance the 
shapes and often suggest suitable dec- 
orations for the fired ware. 

As soon as the clay is draped over 
the mold and trimmed, the legs can 
be formed and attached. The advan- 


Legs are added while the piece rests on the 
mold and the clay is still quite soft. Gentle 
medeling at the joints makes the legs “grow 
out" of the piece. 


tage of adding the legs at this time 
is that the clay is still soft enough to 
make a strong bond and the bottom 
surface of the piece is supported by 
the mold which has been conveniently 
upturned. 

Another virtue, dear to the amateur 
potter making flat-bottomed shapes, 
is that legs lessen the danger of warp- 
age during drying and firing. They 
lift the piece and allow air to circu- 
late. As beginners know too well, their 
flat (legless) pieces have a tendency 
to rock because warpage has made the 
base uneven. 

However, it is on the pot with a 
smoothly rounded bottom that legs 
serve the most practical purpose. With 
its stability assured by legs, such a 
pot is certainly much more pleasant 
for general table use. A domed shape, 
of course, can be removed from the 
drape mold early enough to be given 
a flat bottom by “slumping” (plopp- 
ing on a hard surface) but this solu- 
tion isn’t always satisfactory, especial- 
ly for thin-walled pieces which tend 
to tip over at a touch. 

In a discussion of ash tray and 
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planter design, an interior decorator 
recently expressed the opinion that 
the simplest ceramic shape gains im- 
portance and elegance by being lifted 
on legs or a pedestal. Such personal 
preferences aside, legs for planters 
and shapes to be used for flower ar- 
rangements are recommended from a 
practical standpoint because they pro- 
ect table tops from moisture. 


It is for the sake of variety and 
attractiveness, however, that legs ap- 
pear on much of the drape-mold pot- 
tery my husband and I make. Each 
piece can be made individualized not 
only by altering the shape itself, but 
also by varying the style of the legs. 

One of the easiest legs to make is 
rather short and squat. It is cut from 
a fat roll of solid clay, somewhat 
oversized, and pinched to shape. One 
end of the leg is brought to a point 
by pinching and rolling it between 
the hands; the end to be attached to 
the draped piece is cut off to provide 
a flat surface. The surfaces to be 
joined—the butt ends of the legs and 
marked places on the bottom of the 
drying (but still soft) piece—are 
roughed with a tool or cross-hatched 
with a knife, buttered with slip, and 
pressed firmly together. When all legs 
are attached, the joints are welded 
with either a tool or the fingers, and 
smoothed with a sponge. 





If the spots for the legs have been 
marked out clearly and_ properly 
scored, even placement usually results 
without measuring positions with a 
ruler. Should a leg appear to be 
poorly placed, it is safer to cut it off 
and discard it than to try to move it. 
Although some trimming and straight- 
ening can be done after welding and 





Legs may be short and squat, long and tapered, round or square- 
sided. The single, sturdy leg on the lower right is hollow to ensure 


safe firing. 
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smoothing, moving a leg can warp 
the pieces or lead to breakage after 
firing. 

In planning and placing legs, bal- 
ance for the piece is an important 
factor; no one likes a rickety pot. The 
weight which each leg will have to 
carry should also be considered (on 
the bottom of one large, shallow plat- 
ter I used nine small legs!). 

After the legs have been placed 
and have become firm enough to hold 
their shape, a piece of stiff cardboard 
or a wooden board should be laid 
gently over them to check the level. 
If necessary, the points of the legs 
can be trimmed so they will support 
the piece evenly after firing. The 
angle of tapered legs also should be 
checked carefully from all sides while 
the flat board rests on them. 

A more definitely tapered leg is 
good for large, heavy pieces. It may 
be a rolled taper similar to the pinch- 
ed leg previously described but longer 
and slimmer in appearance. To allow 
for trimming, it is made an inch or 
so longer than the finished leg will 
be. A wedged or square-sided taper 
can be formed easily. Simply hold a 
thick rolled taper by the large end 
and drop it in an arc (as in wielding 
a hammer) on four sides until it as- 
sumes a rectangular tapered shape. 

Tapers are attached to the draped 
form in the same manner as pinched 
legs but, since they are longer and 
may sag if the clay is too soft, they 
must be pressed on with a little more 
care. Sometimes, it is wiser to let long 
delicate legs harden slightly before 
attaching them. A more graceful ap- 
pearance is achieved if longer legs are 
made to point at right angles away 


from the section of the clay wall 
where they are attached and if, in 
addition, they are pointed outward 
from the center of the piece. 


Ball feet (or legs) are attractive 
on drape-mold pieces but they are 
inclined to break off before or after 
firing. This is because they present 
only a small area for joining to the 
bottom of the piece. 


In some cases, a‘hollow leg is more 
practical than a solid one. A piece 
of mine, for example, has a single 
leg formed by wrapping a scrap of 
clay around a wooden dowel. In this 
way, a massive-looking leg was ob- 
tained without danger of warpage. 

The decoration of pieces with legs 
is a matter of choice. Underglazes, 
sgraffito, glazes, etc., may be used in 
the same manner as for other kinds 
of ware. The legs can be given special 
treatment if desired. A contrasting 
color of glaze often has worked well 
for me. On heavy legs of solid clay 
unusual effects can be obtained by 
carving designs in relief. 

In glazing, caution should be ex- 
ercised in the amount sprayed or 
brushed on the legs in order to avoid 
drips or pooling at the points where 
they will touch the kiln shelf. Two 
coats of clear glaze were used on the 
legs of most of the pieces pictured 
on these pages. 

Admittedly, a certain amount of 
extra care must be taken in handling 
green ware which has legs attached, 
and such pieces do take up more room 
in the kiln. But I have found the 
popularity of elevated shapes more 
than makes up for any trouble they 
might cause. @ 





Decorative effects on the surface of the pottery can be as varied as 
the style of its underpinnings. Mrs. Lewis sometimes uses a con- 
trasting glaze for legs. 
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DECORATE with UNDERGLAZES 
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This article is one of an exclusive CM 
series on Marc Bellaire’s methods of under- 
glaze decoration. Ever since the series be- 
gan in August 1956, these articles have 
been so well-received by CM readers that 
the editors and Mr. Bellaire again have 
collaborated—this time on a book for the 
underglaze decorator. This book, which 
embodies not only basic information on 
techniques but also—entirely new motifs, 
now 1s available. For more information, see 
the announcement on the back cover.—Ed. 


STYLIZED hu- 
man figures are 
fun, and fairly 
simple, to make. You may exaggerate 
or accentuate as you wish any features 
of the body. 

In other words, you are able to 
create your own designs spontaneously 
without fear of criticism. Such fear is 
one of the biggest problems which 


for the 


HOBBY DECORATOR 
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decorators must overcome if they are 
to lose their inhibitions and create 
freely. 

If you are going to stylize, a knowl- 
edge of proportions of the human 
figure — differences between children 
and adults—is extremely helpful. Art 
books and books on sculpture would 
be very useful in acquainting you with 
the basic structure of the human body. 
Although you do not intend to paint 
realistically, it still is necessary to have 
some basic background information 
about the human figure before you at- 
tempt to stylize it. 

One of the most important things to 
remember is that the average adult 
stands between seven and eight heads 
tall. A small child, on the other hand, 
is between four and five heads tall. 
This means that if you put too large 
a head on the body, the figure looks 
like a younger, shorter person. Con- 





In this series of articles, no specific brand 
of underglaze is either suggested 

or implied. The nationally advertised brands 
are highly competitive in quality and 

price. Mr. Bellaire's advice is to use those 


brands you feel give you the best results. 


methods and designs by 
MARC BELLAIRE 


STYLIZED Hi 


versely, a body with too small a head 
gives the figure giant-like proportions. 
If there are no points of reference in 
the illustration — such as a piece of 
furniture — and you want a figure 
to appear short, you would make the 
head larger. This simple alteration 
would make the entire figure seem 
short. By changing nothing but the 
head size, it is possible to create a 


_ wide variety of stylized effects. These 


few pointers should give you a rough 
idea of the number of ways a figure 
can be abstracted or stylized. 


A basic knowledge of figure pro- 
portions is important even in the 
simplest approaches to figure design, 
such as Marc Bellaire demonstrates 
here. In this case, since the bodies are 
merely long rectangles, the heads be- 
come important elements in the de- 
sign. The only other identifying fea- 
tures are the arms and feet. @ 
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1. Three vertical rectangles are painted on the bisque in rose, 
chartreuse, and a deep blue. The background has been spattered 
with gray. 2. Black masses of profile are put in as well as arms, feet, 
and fine detail. 3. Sgraffito is used to its best advantage as a 
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design medium in forming detail on black. The sponged straight 
edge holds the entire design together. Since the first photograph 
was taken while the underglaze colors were still wet, the color seems 
to disappear in subsequent photos. 
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MARC BELLAIRE DESIGNS A 





GIANT-SIZE MURAL 


A’ underglaze design need not be 
confined to a single piece. Al- 
most any motif can be broken up and 
spread across a group of tiles, mural 
fashion. This is a fine way to obtain 
a decorated table top or a wall hang- 
ing 


< 
4 


‘he number of tiles you should use 
for the mural depends, of course, on 
the ultimate use that you have in 
mind. Fifteen 4- or 6-inch tiles are 
adequate for a table top or a medium- 
size wall hanging. Or you can let 
yourself go, as Marc Bellaire did here, 
and create a giant-size mural! 

This monumental task was made 
as a store front for the new home of 
the House of Ceramics in Memphis, 
Tennessee. It measures 4’ 1” x 16’ 6”. 
Exactly 256 tiles, six inches square, 
went into the construction. W. B. 





1. Perched high on a ladder, Mare Bellaire gets an overall view 
of his mural design. 2. After the bisque firing, William Dunbar, 
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Dunbar, owner of House of Ceramics 
and the mural, has sent photos and 
detailed information about how the 
mural was made. Here are some of 
the details in Mr. Dunbar’s own 
words. 

“T will try to give you a play-by- 
play account of the way this mural 
was executed. 

“First, I obtained two 4’ x 8’ sheets 
of 34” plywood and placed them end 
to end on the top of three aluminum 
folding tables. Bisque spacer tiles, six 
inches square, were numbered on the 
back with black underglaze pencil and 
then were set in place. The mural re- 
quired 256 tiles and measures ap- 
proximately 4 x 161% feet. 

“The spotlessly clean tiles were 
dampened, and then Marc Bellaire 
went to work. Working on such a 





. 





owner of the House of Ceramics, glazes the tiles. 
over one of the brilliantly colored tiles following the glaze firing. 


large motif presented new problems 
to Marc. Since the tiles had to lay 
flat, in order for him to get far 
enough away to view the progress, he 
had to perch on top of an extra-high 
ladder. The design was painted on 
as it might have been on a solid piece. 
The individual tiles were completely 
disregarded. 

“When the underglaze painting 
was completed, the tiles were packed 
in boxes, separated by layers of facial 
tissue, and transported several miles 
across town to a large gas kiln at 
Memphis State University. The tiles 
were bisque fired to cone 06 to harden 
the colors. 

“After the bisque firing, the tiles 
once again were assembled on the 
plywood in their original positions in 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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3. Admirers look 
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Strictly Stoneware 


... firing schedules 


WHEN THE famous 
English potter, Ber- 
nard Leach, was tour- 
ing the United States 
and lecturing on pot- 
tery, he continually 
emphasized the value 
of a tradition in pot- 
tery. He stated that 
American pottery 
wasn’t especially great 
because we did not yet 
have much in the way of a tradition. 
This made many American potters re- 
sentful and led to a number of state- 
ments refuting the need for a tradition 
in an art as a basis for good work. 

Somehow tradition, even small a- 
mounts of it, does exert a subtle in- 
fluence on us. We don’t go to the 
superstitious extremes of some potters 
in other countries who forbid women 
to walk in front of a kiln while it is 
firing because that would ruin the 
ware inside. But we do follow cus- 
toms in firing a kiln, for example, 
where explanations for certain pro- 
cedures are rather vague. 

There are new kilns being manu- 
factured which utilize insulating brick 
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Firing Schedule #1: Reduction, 18 hrs. 

This is one of the most popular firing 
schedules—but to me, a maddening one. The 
kiln is started in the evening. In the morning, 
it is reduced heavily (A) for one-half hour. 
Then, a slightly reducing atmosphere is main- 
tained (from 8 to C) followed by heavy re- 
duction (at D) and finally oxidation until 
cone 10 is down (E). 


in the construction and gas for fuel. 
New firing techniques can be used in 
such kilns. There is no reason why 
kilns of new design should be fired 
like the old wood, coal or oil kilns. 
Of course the type of kiln used can, 
of necessity, dictate the firing schedule. 
It is perhaps the type of kiln, the 
way it will fire, and traditional firing 
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by F. CARLTON BALL 


schedules that have dictated the gen- 
eral methods of firing kilns. 

One of the firing schedules most 
popular throughout the country is the 
one illustrated in chart #1. This kiln 
is started in the evening and it heats 
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Firing Schedule #2: Oxidation, 18 hrs. 
Another good schedule—but, again, a long 
one. 


gradually all night. In the morning, 
the kiln is reduced heavily for half an 
hour, supposedly to reduce the clay. 
A slight reducing atmosphere then is 
maintained until the kiln reaches cone 
91%, then 15 minutes of heavy reduc- 
tion, followed by from 15 to 30 
minutes of oxidation or until cone 10 
is down. The kiln is closed tightly and 
cooled for two nights and a day. 
This is a maddening schedule to my 
way of thinking, especially for a kiln 
of 20 cubic feet. If the kiln had a 
capacity of 50 cubic feet or more, a 
long firing schedule might be ex- 
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Firing Schedule #3: Reduction, 12 hrs. 

An easier schedule, which produced good 
pots. This was one | used for three years 
—a 12-hour firing and 18 to 20-hour cooling. 


0 tam? 4 6 


pected. But most hobby and school 
kilns seldom exceed 20 cubic feet 
which seems to be the favorite size. 
An oxidizing firing would use the 
schedule on chart #2—again a long, 
but a good one. ' 
For three years I used a firing 
schedule which, on the average, was 


that on chart #3. This was a 12-hour 
firing with an 18 to 20-hour cooling 
period. The firing time seemed reason- 
able and three firings a week could be 
maintained with long hours of work. 
The pots that were fired in this way 
were just as good in every respect as 
those fired according to chart #1 or 
#2. The copper reds were better 
when schedule #3 was used. 


If it were possible to fire a kiln as 
you wished, how would you do it? If 
a kiln was made that would work as 
well when you fired it as a new car 
does when you drive it, how would 
you fire it? And what would your pot- 
tery look like? 

These thoughts came to me when I 
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Firing Schedule #4: Reduction, 6 hrs. 

My present schedule is ideal for me. The 
kiln is started at 10 a.m. and is at cone 10 
and turned off by 4 p.m. | use a slightly 
reducing atmosphere from about 1400° to 
2100° (A to B), finishing off with oxidation. 


obfained a kiln of new design and de- 
cided I would test it to see if I could 
break away from the old, traditional 
firing schedules. The first time the 
kiln was fired, it accidentally went to 
cone 10 in five hours. I thought that 
all the pottery would be ruined—but 
it wasn’t. This accident paved the way 
for a fast firing schedule. 


For two years now, I have followed 
the firing schedule on chart #4, as 
have other potters I know, with out- 
standing results. The clays used were 
plain Monmouth stoneware and plain 
Jordan clay. In fact, a series of 24 dif- 
ferent stoneware bodies was tested and 
the faster firing schedule did not harm 
any of the pots. In fact, they seemed 
to improve in some ways. 

It is quite possible that a long soak- 
ing period makes clay more dense and 
vitreous. The more vitreous ware 

(Please turn to Page 28) 
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TALL POT 





Two parts are thrown separately and allowed 
to reach an early stage of leather hardness. 





&: 


The sections are joined and rotated gently 
until a firm joint is accomplished. 
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THROWING ON THE POTTERS WHEEL 


make a 


in parts 


by TOM SELLERS 





Careful measurements are made with calipers 
to assure accurate fit and even contour. 





A small coil of clay is worked in along the 
joining line to conceal it. 





f you have been wishing that you 

could make a taller pot than you 
present skill permits, try making a tall! 
pot from several small sections. Simply 
throw two or more parts of a size suit- 
ed to your present ability and then 
weld these parts together. 

A way of creating a pot out o! 
separate sections has been demonstrat- 
ed in Ceramics Monthly (“Throwing 
Huge Shapes” by F. Carlton Ball. 
January, 1956). In that method, sep- 
arate parts were joined and worked 
together while the clay was still in 
a pliable condition. 

In the method described here, the 
parts are allowed to become rather 
hard before being put together. While 
this method is not difficult, there are 
two steps in the process that must 
be carefully observed. 

First is the matter of measurements. 
The dimensions of the rims to be 
joined together must be almost equal 
to each other so that the two sections 
will join accurately. 

Second, and perhaps the more diffi- 
cult part of sectional-pot-making is 
the matter of contour. The shape of 
the bottom section must be carried 
on and completed by the top section. 
But both of these problems can be 






Rims of both sections are scored and each is 
covered with thick slip. 


Excess clay at the seam is removed by tool- 


ing. The finished pot is on the facing page. 
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solved by careful planning and_ by 
practicing. 


1. The pot in this demonstration 
is composed of two parts. The bottom 
section (in the foreground) was 
thrown first. Its top rim was meas- 
ured and then the second section 
was thrown to this measure. In other 
words, the bottom of the second sec- 
tion, at a point a little above the base, 
is the same size as the top of the 
first section. After being thrown, both 
parts were set aside until they had 
dried to an early stage of leather 
hardness. That is, they were still mal- 
leable but stiff enough to be handled 
without distortion. 


When it was in good working con- 
dition, the bottom section was foot 
rimmed. The reason for foot rimming 
at this point. should be obvious: It 
is much easier to cut the foot and do 
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If you want to throw a taller pot than your present skill permits, 


here is the answer—a sectional pot. 


general tooling at the bottom before 
the narrow-necked top is added. 


2. Next, the top section was re- 
turned to the wheel head and careful 
measurements were made with cali- 
pers. The first section was measured 
at the rim and this same measure then 
was found near the base of the second 
section. 

With a sharp pointer or knife, the 
top section was cut off its base at the 
point marked with the calipers. Care 
should be taken that the cut is flat, 
not angled. 


3. The bottom section was returned 
to the wheel, centered, and fastened 
down. The rim was scored and then 
covered with thick slip. 


4. The top section, with its rim also 
scored and covered with thick slip, 
was lifted on top of the bottom section 
and gently rotated until a firm joint 


was accomplished. Before the slip had 
a chance to become too hard, the pot 
was carefully checked to make sure 
the two sections lined up with each 
other. At this point, you should get 
down so the pot is at eye level, and 
study it from all angles while it rotates 
slowly on the wheel. 

5. When it was certain that the 
pot was true, a small coil of clay was 
worked in along the joining line so 
that the seam could be well concealed. 

6. The excess clay at the seam then 
was removed by tooling. This left the 
pot all in one piece—in appearance 
as well as actuality. 

If, after assembling the sections of 
a pot, you do not find the shape quite 
satisfactory, you can always alter it 
somewhat by tooling. But if the com- 
pleted shape is poor, it would be bet- 
ter to abandon it and try again—as 
all good potters do. @ 
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New Group Modern Molds 


226 = Martini-Pitcher $5.50 
227. ~=— Martini-Glasses 3.50 
229 ~=—- 13 in. —3 sec. Relish Tray 5.50 
228 = 9!/2 in. Bowl 4.50 
204A 4in. Base for Bow! 2.50 


230 51/2 in. Nest Modern Ash Tray 3.25 
231 6'/4 in. Nest Modern Ash Tray 3.50 
232 7'/2 in. Nest Modern Ash Tray 3.75 
233 Quart Size Pitcher Vase 4.50 
234 Small Piano Ash Tray 3.25 
10% packing charge—No COD Please 
FREE FOLDER of PICTURES 


Rath  — on ; 


145-04 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 








Jean Leonard Ceramics 
Distributors 


Gloss-Matic, Tru-Fyre, Drakenfeld’s, Zirco, 
L & L Kilns, Kemper Tools 

Try our Magic Glaze binder. Makes one 

gallon — 50c. (Mend-all, green ware 

bisque mender) 4 oz. — 50c. All items 

plus postage — 

96-24 Corona Ave. 


catalog 25c. 
Corona, L.I., New York 








SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


iLet us help you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and cer- 
amic teachers: Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 








CERAMASTONE 


JEWELRY MIX A Self-Giazing Clay 
Mix With Water—Fire At Cone 06 

Turquoise, Dark Blue, Chartreuse, Gun- 
metal, White, Beige Pink, Purple, Spring 
Yellow & Brown. 

Y-lb. portion—$1.00; instructions included 
NEW—Handbook of Jewelry Making & 
Design featuring CERAMASTONE—$1 .00 
SPECIAL — Handbook Free With $5.00 
Order. Please Specify Colors. 

(Postpaid Cont. U.S.—Colo. Res. add 2% 
Sales Tax) 


Pottery Workshop 


CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 














CHALLENGER 


Americas Finest Porcelain 
Highest Quality Highest discounts 
Free sample on request 


Rouse Engineering Co. 
300 Third St., Trenton, N.J. 








Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write for Catalog—Wholesale & Retail 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Word Distributor 
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Stoneware: Firing Schedules 
(Continued from Page 25) 


would have to cool more slowly. A 
fast firing gives a higher top heat than 
a slow-firing, so perhaps a higher top 
heat compensates for a long soaking 
period. Many tests could be made to 
prove some of these ideas. But the im- 
portant item is that a fast firing and 
cooling schedule can be used with ex- 
cellent results. 

Celadon glazes are clearer and cop- 
per reds more consistent and brighter. 

The most important result is the 
wonderful, fast time schedule for 
schools, studios, and small pot shops. 
The kiln is stacked from 8 a.m. to 
10 a.m. and started at 10 a.m. At 
+ p.m. the kiln is turned off. Then it 
is possible to open the kiln door and 
remove some pots at 6 o'clock the next 
morning. By 8 a.m. the kiln is down 
and stacking can be started to main- 
tain the daily firing schedule. 

It seems quite appropriate that now 
potters can speed up the firing process 
to keep pace, in a relative way, with 
the Atomic Age and jet propulsion. @ 


Stoneware Questionnaire 


@ Bisque firing followed by glaze firing 
seems to be the standard procedure. Do 
you ever single fire your stoneware pots? 
If not, why not.—..B., RALEIGH, N. C. 

Single firing versus two firings for stone- 
ware pots is a very involved subject and 
would require one or two full-length articles 
in CM. But here are a few, quick thoughts. 

I am not in favor of a single-fire pro- 
cedure! Once-fired stoneware limits you to 
glazes high in clay content. An adjust- 
ment or body addition usually is needed. 
Glazing may be more tedious and the 
methods of application limited. Glazes may 
be more prone to crawling and pinholing. 
In the early stages, firing must be quite 
slow. An explosion of one piece can spoil 
many other pots. 

Single firing of stoneware could be 
made to work in a one-man shop, but it 
is never a good procedure for a school. 
The practice of two firings is more time 
consuming and expensive, to be sure, but 
it is the best procedure to follow to obtain 
the widest margin of success.—F.C.B. 


MI have been using a porcelain body for 
quite some time and every once in a 
while I find small, dark discolorations. I 
am told these are from iron, but I don’t 
think the body is contaminated. How does 
the iron get in? I was told that Ultrox 
or Zircopax added to my glaze would 
cover the spots, but would this cut down 
the translucency?—s. J., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 

The specks are, no doubt, from iron. 
If your porcelain body is not contami- 
nated to begin with, you are introducing 
the iron from tools you use. Iron specks 
could get in from dirt from the kiln, from 
the gas pipes or burners of a gas-fired 
kiln and from a multitude of other sources. 

Ultrox or Zircopax are trade names for 
a zirconium-base opacifier. If you added 
a sufficient quantity to your glaze it would 
become opaque white. This would hide 
the translucency of the porcelain body 
but would not cover the iron specks. The 
best procedure is to try to eliminate the 
iron, not cover it. Iron is too potent a 
colorant.—F.c.B. 
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SPUN COPPER BOWLS, troy; 
Also—stamped circles or squares, plain 
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match or cigarette boxes. The Old Viking 
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Colorade 
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Aaswers fo 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


9. What is meant by a flux? 

A. A flux is a material that will lower the melting point 
of another material if it is mixed with it. In other words, a clay 
cr body that matures at cone 19 can be made to mature at 
much lower temperatures—cone 4 or even cone 04—if a flux is 
added. To name just a few of the many materials that fall into 
the flux category: frit, feldspar, nepheline syenite, whiting. red 
lead, etc. 


Q. Can you give me some information on colored decorat- 
ing materials which do not have to be fired that can be painted 
»n bisque ware? Some of these need no firing at all and others 
need merely be placed in the kitchen oven at around 350°. 

A. The materials you are describing are not ceramic 
materials. Ceramic colors and glazes must be fired-on at red heat 
temperatures and not merely baked or cured. You are describing 
organic paints and lacquers and plastic materials usually used 
for plaster and other non-ceramic bodies. 


Q. In articles on mosaics, the writers talk about cementing 
the small pieces to a board of some kind and then filling the 
spaces between with grout. What sort of cement should be used 
and what is grout? 

A. Special cements are available from ceramic suppliers for 
holding the tesserae backing material. “Grout” is a special tough 
waterproof cement. These are usually obtained dry and mixed 
with water as needed. 


Q. Our school is planning to add a ceramic department. Do 
you know where we can get plans for building a wood and/or 
coal-fired kiln? Ceramics is a new field of activity for us and 
we think the initial cost and up-keep of a large-size electric kiln 
is beyond our present means. 

A. One of the trickiest things I know of is a wood or 
coal-fired kiln. If built and fired by inexperienced teachers and 
students, it will be extremely difficult to control and the results 
will be highly unsatisfactory. 

There is a fallacy in your thinking because this would 
not be an inexpensive approach. You would be much better off 
with a small, inexpensive electric kiln in terms of initial expense, 
upkeep, and by far the most important, the satisfactory firing of 
the ware. 

This is not a “pitch” for the kiln manufacturers, but 
rather a piece of sincere advice based on many years of ex- 
perience. 


Q. I have been intentionally firing some cone 06 glazes at 
cone 010 in order to get more vivid colors. Is this procedure 
recommended? 

A. No. A glaze should always be fired to the temperature 
at which it was developed to mature. Underfiring can give you 
an immature glaze and can lead to delayed crazing and other 
defects. If you like the glaze effects at cone 010, why not use 
one 010 glazes? 





ADVANCED KILNS 


"A New High-Firing Gas Kiln” 


Specially constructed for high-tempera- 
ture firing in both oxidation and reduction 
atmospheres. Firing chambers 5 to 20 cu. 
ft. and larger. 

“This is the kiln I prefer for Sting my 
stoneware and for use in my classrooms,” 
says F. Carlton Ball, professional potter, 
teacher, and noted ceramic authority. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Large self-locking guillotine door, easy stacking, 
high-quality heavy insulation, long life at high 
temperatures, convenient easy-to-use valves, spec- 
ial burners for reduction, special dampers, gas 
gauges, and automatic safety shut-off pilot. 


Write for prices and other details 


ADVANCED KILN CO. 


3534 Whittier Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Copper Enameling & 
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The Eastern Ceramic Show 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 
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Asbury Park, N.J. 
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Materials and Equipment : 
SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
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clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art wore and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 


OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 

Wholesale and Retail 
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Bates: Cloisonne 
(Continued from Page 15) 


gauge thick is about right for the 
purpose. If you use this size and 
place the bezel so that half its height 
extends above the surface of the base 
and half below, you will be able to 
use 18-gauge-high cloisonne wire, the 
top of which will be slightly above the 
level of the top edge of the bezel. 
Logically, you will have a_ fence 
around the reverse side of the piece 
as well, thus making it ready to accept 
an equally thick layer of counter- 
enamel. 
Soldering 

After the bezel wire has been care- 
fully fitted around the edge of the 
metal shape, it may be soldered in 
place. For all soldering in cloisonne 
work, use a hard solder which will 
withstand not only one but many 
firings to a temperature approximat- 
ing 1500°F. Handy and Harman's 
solder, called Jt, is fluid at 1460°F. 
and satisfactory for general use, but 
at no time should the enamel firing 
be raised to a heat above the tempera- 
ture given. Through previous heat 
tests, one is able to avoid using the 
very hard enamels such as some 
opaque beiges, transparent pinks and 
certain of the hard jewelry enamels. 
The more expensive hard colors are 
very beautiful but most of them 
mature above 1500°F.—so watch the 
pyrometer when using these enamels! 

In preparation for the soldering, 
wire the bezel into place. To do this, 
wrap 26-gauge iron binding wire 
around the plate with its tightly fitted 
bezel at least 10 times in various direc- 
tions and twist ends together. Wire 
clamps or bobby pins also are good for 
this purpose if the bezel wire tends to 
slip when being soldered. 

Clean the solder with emery cloth, 
roll it to paper thinness and cut it 
into 1/32-inch squares. The solder 
may be placed on a charcoal block 
and balled with the flame applied 
direct as in making silver beads or 
balls. Place the tiny pellets at Yg-inch 
intervals at the back of the piece, 
close to the edge where the bezel joins 
it. With a small brush, cover each 
piece of solder and the joint with 
Batten’s or Handy and Harman’s hard 
soldering flux, or stick borax which 
is ground with water on a slate to 
produce a mixture having the con- 
sistency of thick cream. By applying 
the flame to the face of the plate and 
bringing the flow of solder along the 
joint, you should have no trouble in 
soldering the bezel in position. 

Now check the back. If any trace 
of the tiny balls of solder remains, a 
thorough scraping and filing should 
be done; otherwise, there is the risk 
of having the solder flow under the 





enamel, even in the last firing. Thi, 
would cause chipping or serious dis- 
coloration. Borax or other fluxes used 
in soldering may be removed fron 
silver or gold with a weak solution o 
sulphuric acid (3 parts water to 
part pure sulphuric acid). Heat th. 
solution to a point just under boiling 
and soak the metal in it for two o 
three minutes. When using a coppe: 
plate and copper bezel, diluted nitric 
acid may be used for cleaning. 
Cloisonne Wires 

Choice of the size of cloisonne wir 
to be used depends on the motif o: 
more particularly on the amount of 
accent desired in the finished design 
If dark enamel colors are to be used. 
it will be found that a hairline ot 
either gold or silver is quite percep- 
tible. An average size for the wire 
is 18 gauge by 30 gauge, but for 
finer or more professional effect, use 
20 gauge by 32 gauge. Interesting 
effects are achieved by using two wires 
side by side in places to contrast with 
the single outlines. 

Measure off the approximate length 
of wire needed—and don’t be misled 
by the amount required for even a 
small design! It is wise to have an 
ample supply ready in case of errors. 

The preparation of the metal base. 
if it is fine silver or 24-carat gold, is 
relatively simple. My own system con- 
sists only of rubbing vigorously with 
00 steel wool or a glass brush; then. 
as an extra precaution, I resort to 
saliva to further alkalize the surfaces. 
This also would hold true if, in some 
instances a copper base were usec 
with a silver bezel. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the surface of the metal is scored 
or crosshatched with a sharp-pointed 
tool. Often, this enhances the brilli- 
ance of transparent enamels by sup- 
plying tiny facets of reflected light. 

Now we come to the cloisonne wires 
which are to go on the metal base. 
Let us assume that the wire is the 
ribbon (or rectangular) type suggest- 
ed earlier. First, using jeweler’s tweez- 
ers and small manicure scissors, cut 
and bend all wires to fit the working 
drawing. Here, we must be sure to 
form the wires in such a way that 
no long or perfectly straight lengths 
are used unless they form an angle for 
they tend to slide or fall over when 
enamel melts around them. No sharp 
corner should be expected of a single 
strand of wire but must be composed 
of two adjacent ends. These pre- 
cautions and planning for the wire 
interpretation apply only when the 
ribbon-shaped wire is being used. 

If the wire is square or round, it 
is easier to create the motif but the 
finished result is less effective because 
round wire has a smaller point of con- 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 
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How to paint white flowers in a 
naturalistic painting on white china 
poses a problem for some overglaze 
decorators. The contours of the blos- 
soms must be formed in such a way 
as to show perspective and depth, and 
yet retain the translucency depicted in 
the other colors used in the composi- 
tion of the design. White overglaze 
enamels cannot be used and there is 
no white mineral pigment made for 
such a purpose. 


The best method to use is what I 
call washed out. The surrounding fol- 
iage and background of color must 
be a frame for the white flowers. In 
a study of white pond lilies the frame 
could be the atmospheric blue and the 
green of water. Following the usual 
rules for naturalistic painting, the 
flowers, which are the focal point of 
the design, are done last. The contour 
ot colored flowers is formed by the 
surrounding colors. The shadow tones 
of the petals are painted in for the 
first firing, leaving the balance of the 
flower to be painted later. 

This cannot be done with a white 
flower since it contains very little color 
of definite value. We do know that 
if the petals are separated from a 
white flower each petal appéars to be 
very white except possibly for a tinge 
of green at the joining point. But the 
flower as a whole, upon close observa- 
tion, shows considerable soft color 
tones. Although the color seen is not 
a true part of the flower itself, the 
white picks up reflections from sur- 
rounding colors and the shadows 
caused from the overlapping of the 
petals also is seen as a color. The 
petals of most white flowers (except 
waxy blossoms) are quite transparent, 
so any color that is behind the white 
flowers in a floral grouping may be 
seen through some of the petals. This 
must be instilled in the painting or 
the flower will appear flat—as though 
pressed—instead of showing it’s di- 
mensional form. 

Rather than build the contour 
(outside lines) of the flower by paint- 
ing around it in the usual way it is 
best to bring the applications of col- 
ors, which are used in the foliage or 
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WASH-OUT METHOD 
for White Flowers 


by ZENA HOLST 


background, inside the contour lines 
of the flower. In fact, bring them in- 
side almost all of the area where the 
flower is to be. The contour and 
petals are then washed out from the 
applied color. Imagine this as an idea 
of modeling, that is, working the color 
into a flower shape. 

THE KIND OF TOOLS and 
brushes to be used will depend on the 
size and shape of the petals—whether 
round open blossoms, elongated pet- 
als, florette clusters, etc. I prefer to 
use a camel hair brush for most of 
the work. 

A dry brush will not do the trick. 
Moisten the brush with just a little 
painting medium (not turpentine 
which causes a running-out into the 
color). The brush will hold a con- 
siderable amount of color at first. Do 
not clean in turpentine but wipe the 
color off on a soft rag. Re-oil the 
brush as often as necessary and repeat 
the washing out until the white of the 
china begins to show. Work from the 
outer edges of the petals toward the 
center of the flower. The brush will 
hold enough color to simulate the re- 
flections and shadow tones as one 
petal is washed out over another. 

The outside and top edges of over- 
lapping petals will be the whitest, 
and as the color is pulled toward the 
center it will give the dimensional 
depth necessary to show the form. 
The color remaining in the flower 
must be mere suggestions in soft tones. 


This is rather intricate work and 
entails considerable study of the sub- 
ject, in order to hold the soft color 
in the right places for correct per- 
spective. It is important to leave 
plenty of the white china showing 
even if the flower form is not definite 
for the first firing. The idea is to re- 
flect into the white flower only a small 
amount of those colors used in close 
proximity in the mass painting. More 
shadow tones may be added for the 
next firing by using the same back- 
ground colors or other soft tints that 
blend in harmony. There is a special 
grey for white flowers, a white rose 
(greenish) for centers of double roses, 

(Please turn to Page 32) 








Send for your 

FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, inc. 


Dept. CM. 401 Broadway. New York 13. N.Y. 





Airbrush in Ceramics 

An outstanding book by America's foremost 
airbrush teacher, J. Zellers Allen. Full of 
step-by-step projects, dozens of patterns, full 
instructions for cutting stencils. Written for 
self instruction. Finest quality paper, profuse- 
ly illustrated, hard bound lay-flat covers. At 
your dealer, or send check for $4.95 to: 
Paragon Industries, Inc. P.O. Box 10133, 
Dallas 7, Texas 


IDEA BOOK °4 Pacts: 










=om\| ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
™ equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush 25¢ to: 
THE COPPER SHOP 

Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 205 

21 as East 14th ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohio 








NEW HINTS & TIPS 
Now Available te Teachers 
If looking for new ideas, send 3c stamp 
and receive FREE illustrated leaflet on 
projects for ceramic classes. 
Buffalo Ceramic & Art Supply Center 
437 M Franklin St., Buffalo 2, New York 








ADHESIOLYTE 


new apoxy adhesive 
Ceramic to metal—Ceramic to wood 
$1.25 for 30 grams (25¢c for smail sample) 


Jewelry Molds—Better Findings 
PATTYPRINT POTTERY 








14826 Charlevoix Detroit 15, Mich. 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
if ——* an Yas letterhead 


TEPPING STUDIO. Surety co. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 
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37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE—$1.00 
IMPORTED ITALIAN CERAMIC TILE: 
shects $1.45 to $5.00, '/2 sheets 87c to $3.00, each 2c to 4c 

write for particulars on glass and supplies. 


FREE] 
ROGLAZE 


Drakenfeld's Prepared Glaze 
Unequaled Quality 
Largest Selection of Colors 
Write for particulars. 


Roder Ceramic Studio, 
1331 Race St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


JAYDARH 


A ceramic turquoise stone at cone 09 


A self-glazing, one fire, vitreous body in pow- 
ler form. Excellent for jewelry or inlay. Will 
take gold and enamel. Works like clay. Avail- 
able also in avocado, chartreuse, blue-green 
and white to be colored to suit. Write for 
descriptive folder. 4 oz, $1.00, % Ib, $1.50, 1 Ib. 
$2.50: check or money order. Add 15c postage. 


WILTON POTTERY, Sier Hill Rd., Wilton, Conn. 

















GAL AX Y 


Glazex for } Ceramics 


aii» 
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CERAMICS 


Instructions, supplies, Ceramic and 
China Firing, finished and greenware 
DISTRIBUTOR 
RE-WARD AND DOBE GLO 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 
4803 Prince St., Downers Grove, IIl. 
Phone Woodland 8-0719 
AAA ADAM bbb eS 


Wrought ron Table 


For Mosaics and Tile 
ILLIN!I CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 


HART SUPERFIRE COLORS 


"America's Best Ceramic Colors” 
Colors to Fit YOUR every Need 


Flows on with ease. 

UNDERGLAZE, GLAZES (Gloss, Matt, 
Satin) SHADETONE U.G., CLEAR GLAZE, 
SLIP MARBLIZER, CHINESE PASTE, CRY- 
STALS, NUGGETS, SEAFOAM, and 
HART'S BRUSHES. 

See your nearest Superfire Dealer today, 
or write for Free Literature. Studio's 
please give License number. 

“Experience Makes Color—We Have it" 


Hart Ceramic Supply 


P.O. Box 920, 371 E. Beach Avenue 
Inglewood, California 


distributors, write 


75 Madison 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Overglaze: Holst 


Continued from page 31) 


added 


and light ashes-of-roses for 
shadow tones. 


Trying to build up the contour of 
a white flower by applying colors in 
precise form around it, as instructed 
for the usual naturalistic painting, 
produces harsh lines and stiff white 
flowers. When the flower is a colored 
one, these lines are softened with each 
painting of color that follows. Areas 
of white china left showing in large 
flowers sometimes appear dull in 
comparison to the colored areas. 
Again it may appear cold against 
warm colors. This will depend on the 
type of china used and sometimes 
needs correction. Use the most illusive 
tint possible, and even then pat most 
of it away. For extreme dullness I like 
a final glazing with white transparent 
glaze that is made specifically for this 
purpose. 


OTHER TOOLS USED ARE: A 
paper stomp (the kind used for pas- 
tels), a toothpick with a bit of cotton 
wrapped on the end (or medical “Q” 
tips), a stiff brush such as a stippler 
(good for ragged edged petals). 

It usually is best to do the wiping 
out of the color as soon as possible 
before it drys. This gives softer edges. 
I have found that if more definite 
lines of white are needed in some in- 
stances for small flowers it is best to 
use the toothpick and moisten the 
cotton with saliva or water. The cot- 
ton tip will need to be changed often. 
Where fine lines of white are needed 
it is best to allow the color to dry and 
then scratch out the lines with a 
toothpick or sharp tool. A stomp is 
handy for picking up spots of color. 
A small sable liner brush is good for 
narrow curved lines. The final finish- 
ing for white flowers is the same as 
for colored flowers. That is, the cen- 
ters of open blossoms and any fine de- 
tail are painted in for the last firing. 


The wash out method is not en- 
tirely confined to white flowers. When 
using this method for certain colored 
flowers there is very little of the white 
china showing, probably only for high- 
lights. The technique is preferable for 
many small colored flowers, especial- 
ly if the study is of compact bouquets, 
clusters or sprays. Forget-me-nots, 
violets and lilacs are best modeled 
into form from a mass of local color. 
Monochrome paintings should be 
done the same way. Many naturalis- 
tic paintings that are composed of 
flowers which are of soft colors such 


as ivory, primrose, coral, salmon, 
sweet pea, etc., can be started ad- 
vantageously with the wash out 
method. @ 


Fashion Accessories 
(Continued from Page 10) 


link always will have enough spring 
to snap back into position. My experi- 
ences with this simple mechanism 
have been very pleasant and I trust 
yours will be the same. 


Belt Buckles 

Here is a very easy belt buckle to 
make. It needs no findings and it 
holds your belt very securely. Cut two 
doughnut-shaped rings of the same 
size from sheet metal. File the edges 


5-6 


smooth, then enamel them. That’s all 
there is to it! The two rings are fas- 
tened to one end of your belt, which is 
tied by pulling the opposite end 


through the holes of both rings. Then 
slip it over the top ring, under the bot- 
tom ring and pull (sketches 5 and 6). 

In case you want more enamel on 
your belt and still do not want to get 
involved in a great deal of soldering, 
I suggest a ribbon belt or one made 





from your dress material laced 
through slits in separate enamel parts 
(sketch 7). These parts all can be the 
same size or they may be graduated as 
in our sketch. Although the belt could 
have enamel parts all around the 
waist, I would not advise it. Should 
you lean on anything harder than a 
feather pillow, it could spell disaster 
for your handiwork. Remember how 
easily enameled articles crack and chip 
when you plan accessories for your 
garments. Better place them so you 
do not siton them. @ 


If you have a “pet subject’ which you 
would like Kathe Berl to discuss in her 
column, send it to the editors.—Ed. 
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Crane rhetivities 


people, 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS: 


B Betse Lewis, cuthor of “Add Legs to Drape 
d Pottery,’ is one half of a talented team. 
Betse concentrates on ceramics and writing 


e her husband, John, draws, paints, and 
ptures. Betse and John met at an art 
exhibit in Miami, Flor- 
ida, and in 1950, they 
came to Kokomo, In 
establish 
their art studio. The 
Lewis Workshop 


Studios specialize in 


diana t 


industrial interiors 
murals, portraits, and 
custom designs. 
addition to her drape-mold pots, Betse 
nterested in making mosaic, clay and 
ored-glass table tops and wall panels. 
»st summer, she completed a 32” x 62” 


nel employing tained alas fired into 


eramic clay. 

Besides working in their studio, Jchn and 
Betse teach at the Indiana University Art 
senter, 
| Hey Tom! Is this c ay centered?” Patient 


»nd good-natured, Tom Sellers answers the 
call of one of his beginning students in 
ceramics at the Arts and Crafts Center in 
Columbus, Ohio. Each 


yeor, Tom_ teaches 
more than 200 men 
and women, beginning 


and advanced stu- 
dents, the “how-to's” 
of hand building and 
throwing on the wheel. 

Tom directs the cen- 

- ter which ‘is sponsor 
ed by the Recreation Department of the City 
Columbus. In addition to ceramics, the 
center offers courses in enameling, weaving, 
design and leather craft. 

Tom works mostly in low-fire earthenware 
snd favors the more classical shapes. He 
is especially interested in developing better 
glazes at low temperatures. He received his 
M.A, in ceramic art from the Ohio State 
Jniversity in 1952. His thesis for the degree 
was on low-fire celadons. Since then, he has 
acquired a beautiful Siamese cat, named 
Celadon, who feasts on fiddle-leafed philo- 
jendron. 


ONE OF THE FOUNDERS: The Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen held another successful 
two-day craft fair at East Stroudsburg last 
year and now is working on the 1957 event. 

The continuing success of this annual 
event, the increasing recognition tendered it, 
would have pleased Mildred Keyser who was 
among the handful of people founding the 
organization back in 1944. 


(INE, 1957 


places & things 


Mrs. Keyser lived at Plymouth Meeting near 
Philadelphia. Her lifelong desire to help 
others led her into pottery when, years be- 
fore the founding of the Guild, she took a ten 
esson course in the craft in order to be able 
to teach those older people now known as 
During World Wor II she 
taught pottery to blinded wor veterans at 


“senior citizens.” 


the Valley Forge Army Hospital. Through the 
years, many people acquired from her a solid 
foundation in potting, a love of clay and an 
eagerness to create; and some of those she 
inspired went on to advanced study in cer- 
amics at university and museum schools, 
Mrs. Keyser’s own work was in the old 
Pennsylvania German tradition—red clay, 





A wedding plate and hand-thrown ‘“Mora- 
vian" bank done by Mildred Keyser in 1939. 


white slip and transparent lead glazes. She 
developed a thorough familiarity with the 
early pottery and designs and published il 
lustrated booklets on the subject (in fact, 
under the name of Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 
she brought out a total of 29 titles on the 
traditional arts and crafts of her state). 
Inevitably, this craftsman was among those 
the Philadelphia area who organized a 
local guild in the Philadelphia area in 1944. 
Other locals sprang up and the some year 
all of these came together under the banner 
of the Pennsylvania Guild. With state officials 
encouraging it, the Guild grew until today 
it claims a thousand members many of whom 
have received national recognition for their 
work in the handcrafts. 
(Ed. note: In connection with the above, Mrs. 
Keyser's daughter, June Keyser Adams, her- 
self a ceramist, has provided the facts. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF AMERI- 
CAN CRAFTSMEN: “Craftsmen Today” is 
the theme of this important conference to be 
held under the auspices of the American 
Craftsmen's Council, June 12-14 at Asilomar, 
Monterey Peninsula, Calif. On the agenda 
this year will be the discussion of the philo- 
scphical and sociological place of the crafts 
in our society; the need for a creative and 
experimental approach to design and a forth- 


right statement of the practical problems of 


(Please turn to Page 35) 








STOCK MOLDS 


Here you can find more than 400 
molds of our own individual design 
and creation. To these, new molds are 


constantly being added. 


Ludwig Schmid molds are known for 
originality and detailed craftsmanship. 
If your ceramic supply dealer does 
not have our molds, please write us 
direct. Or send $1 for our catalog 
complete with price list. Your $1 will 


be refunded with your first mold order. 


We have been designing molds for 


more than 17 years. 


LUDWIG SCHMID 


model and mold shop 


838 Genesee St. Cor. Dayton 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 


Phone EXport 3-4363 














i CERAMIC 
| TOOLS 


plate making, shapi 
ming and clean-up. 












work, tem- 


g, slab 
deling, trim- 





QUALITY: Finest precision-made scraper 
points and surgically-sharp knife blades. 
VERSATILITY: Slim all-metal handle takes 
any of 6 scrapers as well as blades. 
ECONOMY: Points and blades quickly 
and easily interchanged or replaced. 


ae 

















No. 63 Double Set: 2 handles, 6 points, 2 
knife blades . . . $2.75. Other sets at 75c 
and $1.50. Refills available separately. 

SEND FOR FLIER—FREE: CATALOG—25c 


48-69 VAN DAM ST.. L. I. C. I. N.Y. 
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AUTOMATIC KILN wanted 





KILN JOY 
WATCHES OVER YOUR KILN. 
SAVES TIME AND ENERGY! 


Rugged. Simple, Reliable—works 
on cone principle. Guaranteed 
to shut off kiln automatically. 
See your Dealer or Order Direct 


$17.95 Ppd. 
MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 


29 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon 2, N.Y. 















HELLO DARLING! 
New — 200 prepared 


creamy-perfect Brush-on 
Glazes available 


Special Introductory Offer 
Write for folder today. 


NORWEST NOVELTY 
32480 NORTHWESTERN HWY. 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 

MA. 6-6003 











Watermount Decals 


Decals of all Descriptions 








@ Dogs @ Horses Fish @ Flowers 
qi @ Scenes @ Fruit @ Gold Letters @ Prayers 
at Illustrated Catalog 50c per copy 
i Mary Grohs Decals 
iY P.O. Box 34 West Orange, N.J. 
ane 
ih 
ae NEW 8%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 
The CHINA DECORATOR 
“Keramic Studio” style, designs, articles 
gt } for China Decorating. Beginners ; Advanced ; 


Studios. Designs by best artists all deco- 
rating methods. Studio discounts. oy 
tising bringing wonderful results. $3.75 yr 
$7.00 two yr. Also CHINA PAINTING 
BOOK $4.25. 

NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Crt. Pasadena, California 














Back Lesues of CLS 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay postage. 


1953 
October, 
1954 
February, March, July, August, 
tember, November, December 
1955 
August, October, 


July, August, December 


Sep- 


May, July, November, 
December 


m 
1956 


May, June, July, October, 


December 


August, 


1957 
February, March, April, May 
Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 





Bates: Cloisonne 
(Continued from Page 30) 


tact for soldering and square wire is 
less delicate in effect. Careful scrutiny 
of broken-away areas of cloisonne 
enamels done by the Byzantines, medi- 
eval Germans, the Chinese and the 
Japanese, reveals in most cases the 
use of rectangular wire in cross section 
rather than round or square wire. The 
Russian enamels usually were done 
with twisted wire. 

In order to keep all the wire sec- 
tions safe until ready for placement, 
set them on the sticky side of scotch 
tape, decorator’s tape or masking 
tape. Solder only sections of the de- 
sign at a time, again using tiny balls 
of solder, and applying the torch from 
below rather than directly to the 
wires. 

Some jewelers employ a_ welding 
process in cloisonne work—in which 
case no solder or flux is needed. The 
reducing portion of the gas flame 
produces the kind of heat which will 
fuse two pieces of fine silver or 18- 
carat gold together at just the right 
moment before the pieces melt. Suffice 
it to say that this is not a trick for 
the amateur but has great advantages 
since, with no joints to come apart 
and no solder to melt during the firing 
of the enamel, the welding process has 
definite advantages. 

When all wires have been carefully 
attached, traces of the soldering pro- 
cess have been removed (joints scraped 
and borax dissolved), and the piece 
is thoroughly clean, we are ready to 
lay in the first coat of enamel. @ 

Next Month—Mr. Bates will conclude 
the Cloisonne Technique by demonstrating 
the application of the enamel, stoning, the 


use of overglazes and foils, and other 
cloisonne methods. 
es 
Itinerary 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Oun10, CLEVELAND 

through June 23 
The annual May Show sponsored by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art at the Old Art 
School on Juniper Road. Works exhi- 


bited, including sculpture, enamels, and 
pottery, are for sale. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
through June 9 
“Trends in Philadelphia Sculpture” ex- 


hibition sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 South Eighteenth St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, STROUDSBURG 

July 26-28 
Tenth Annual State Craft Fair sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Guild Craftsmen at 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College. 








When writing to advertisers 
please mention CM 
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Bellaire’s Mural 


(Continued from Page 24) 


preparation for glazing. I used thi. 
procedure so that any gradation in 
the thickness of the glaze would b: 
gradual from tile to tile and, there 
fore, not noticeable. Had I not placed 
the tiles in their correct positions fo: 
glazing, I could have wound up with 
tiles having very different coatings o! 
glaze adjacent to each other in th 
assembled mural. This was merely ; 
precautionary measure. Actually, a 
very even glaze job was obtained 
Another point—the tiles were not sei 
snugly against each other during the 
glazing. This was done so there would 
be no possibility of glaze bridging ove: 
between the tiles and perhaps flaking 
off in handling when loaded into 
the kiln. 


“Every tile came out perfectly. The 
fired pieces were assembled once 
again, framed, and displayed at 
Memphis State University. Soon the 
mural again will be transported to our 
new building where it will be per- 
manently mounted. 


“Just for the record, 52 two-ounce 
jars of color and almost a gallon of 
glaze were used for the mural. We 
have placed a valuation of $2,500 on 
the completed mural; we believe it’s 
worth at least that much—or perhaps 
more!” @ 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 6) 


a great help to me in both ceramics and 
enameling. I have bought your wonderful 
book on enameling, also; it is being used 
in an enameling Class I attend. 

As for those “gripers’ who complain 
because of the beginners’ articles, they 
aren’t selfish are they? Mix my praise with 
that of Henry Threlfall of Philadelphia 
(a friend of mine) who appeared in 
December’s “Letters.” He and his wife 
are prize winners. They should know a 
good ceramics magazine when they see 
it 

Mrs. Katuryn W. WILLIAMS 
Alexandria, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


It is regrettable that the writer of the 
lead letter in your March issue cannot be 
saluted by name. Even more regrettable is 
the editorial hypocrisy of your footnote 
(Each juror does have a set of standards 
. .. and pots in shows are usually unidenti- 
fied). The implication that a jury membe: 
cannot recognize the output of his students 
and associates, thereby avoiding undue con- 
sideration of their productions, cannot be 
justified by anyone who has seen the Fifth 
Annual Miami Ceramic Exhibition. Until 
you, too, have viewed the monstrocities 
which comprise so many of the entries from 
California, you lack the right to editorialize 
as to the standards of jurors. 


LAURENCE CARDWELI 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ceram-Activities : 
(Continued from Page 33) 
@e 
production, distribution and industrial affilic- WHOPPER WITH A STOPPER: A five-gallon Li, Witt 
tion, cider jug, 27 inches high, was hand thrown by 
Professional craftsmen from this countryand John Shelly in his studio in Bath, England. 
abroad will lead discussions, Each day will Decorated in a handsome green glaze (!/, June, 1957 
begin with a general meeting, addressed by per cent cobalt, '/2 per cent copper) with 
on outstanding craftsman in the field, follow- a black slip design, the jug has a natural Advanced Kilns 29 
ed by a panel discussion on the theme for DUNO oocyst cs 7 
the day. Themes for the three days are as Basch, B Desi " 
‘ ¥ : . asch, Bee, Designs . 
follows: The Socio-Economic Outlook, De- Sines Ae 6 Cole... hes-y* 
paw as -Sapeates —- -" manenien ” Buffalo Ceramic & Art Supply Center. .31 
techniques, and Professional Practices. 
A first-hand report of the developments of Compene Ast Ca... . 2... 2. ccc ewes 28 
this unique conference will be featured in the Copper Shop, the et 31 
uly issue of CM. Watch for it! Cox, Florence, Studio ................ 10 
Craft Students League .............. 28 
THIRD ANNUAL CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW: Craftools, Inc. .............. 31 
Sponsored by Ceramic Associates of Centra! Creek-Turn Pottery ....... Ne 10 
California, the theme of the 1957 show will Detroit Fabricating Corp. ........... 7 
be Ceramic Creations in the Home. The Duncan Ceramic Products ... _ & 
show will be held June 28-30 in the Oakland Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. ........... 30 
Exhibition Building, 10th and Fallon, Oakland, silat 32 
Calif. Featuring new products in the ceramics mere tenon % te 
field, amateur and professional competition, Grohs, Mary, Decals .. 34 
and workshop demonstrations, the show will wood spiggot. Mr. Shelly holds one of the Harrison, the Kay, Studios ..... . 8 
be open | p.m. to 10 p.m. Friday and tall glasses which make up the set. K. L. Hart Ceramic Supply ............... 32 
Saturday, and from noon to 9 p.m. on Boynton, who sent us the picture and details, Holland Mold Shop ................. 7 
Sunday. once described Mr. Shelly as an “experimen- PUINUR ti. 5); ke vera erowes 3 
tal potter." CM readers will remember her House of Ceramics . Pree eet, 
PASS THAT PEACE PIPE! Roy Rogers “tries “Made in Britain” series which began in Hurley, Hazel, Studio ............... 32 
out” a clay pipe made by Boy Scouts of Sept. 1955. Illini Ceramic Service 2, 32 
Troop 266, Columbus, Ohio, while Sen. Frank ; 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CRAFTS: To remind visi- | | Kernian Krafts ov rane oe . 
tors of the outstanding quality of the work L&L Mig. Co. .............. eee, S 
of contemporary New Hampshire craftsmen, Laver, Ruth Denice, Inc. .............28 
the Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, Lehrhaupts, the ........ -30 
has featured examples of fine New Hamp- Leonard, Jean .................--05, 28 
shire crafts since July 1956. The exhibition, Mason Instrument Co, ............... 34 , 
which includes pottery, silver, textiles and Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. aM 
enamels; is changed every three months. Mayco Colors ................-.--5- 2 } 
Se er rr: 28 ‘ 
i naga = NEW ORLEANS: ON IOINi sos once ctxeey sean 34 
ome of the outstanding ceramics entries “ 
in the 56th Annual alin Exhibition of the inna ” ‘ 
Paragon Industries, Inc. 11,31 ‘ 
ne eee 31 
UN UMONECIE cocci ick eecaudeayess 34 ' 
J. Lausche of Ohio inspects another. The NEEM Sh ono been deen 32 
“braves” are Jerry and Joe Saling, Jr., sons Potter's Wheel, the ................. 28 
of Scoutmaster J. H. Saling who supplied Pottery Workshop, the .............. 28 
the information for CM's article on ceramics SS I a ee 1 
in scouting in this issue. Roder Ceramic Studio .............. 32 ‘ 
CREATIVE ARTS FOR CHILDREN: A com. Rouse Engineering Co. .............. 28 
prehensive day-long program for children from Schmid, Ludwig, Molds .............. 33 
grades three to eight will be opened the Seeley’s Ceramic Service .. . 28 ‘ 
week of June 24. Sponsored by the de- Soriano Ceramics, Inc. ........ ..28 ' 
Cordova Museum of Lincoln, Mass., the pro- Tepping Studio Supply Co. aoa 
gram will offer summer classes in the arts Thompson, Thomas C., Co. ........... 9 
including clay-modeling and pottery. Trinity Ceramic Supply .............. 30 
} ON iiagd de ee se esos 32 
ANNUAL ART WORKSHOP: “Art for Chris- Welle. Jack G. Go, tne. ............30 
tian Living” is the theme of the 1957 annual Meee 3 
art workshop sponsored by The Catholic ya dagr gee ae ela 
University of America, Washington, D.C. Art Association of New Orleans are shown York State Craft Fair 28 
Seminars on art, including ceramics and in their installation at the Isaac Delgado 
ceramic decoration, will be daily features of Museum of Art. First prize of $100 in the 
the workshop which will be held June 14-25. crafts division was awarded to Helen Trivigno Fithonsye CD Libvorion 4 
Mare Bellaire, designer-decorator and a CM_ of New Orleans for her enamel on copper. 
regular, will participate in the program. “The City,” at the top of photo. 
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ummer book se 


These books on ceramics may be ordered 7 /OTtRS BPOK by Bernard Leach 


Leach’s book is the ~ 
from the CM Book Department on a money  citeome of'25 years 
back guarantee basis. Each title has been **t,an¢ England. © 

four types of pot- 


carefully reviewed to assure you the best tery: ’Sapanese 
" ~ = . raku, English slip- 
reading in the field of ceramics. 














ware, stoneware, and 
Oriental porcelain. 
Considerable basic 
information is be- 
ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE A POTTER'S PORTFOLIO tween these covers 5 

by Kenneth F. Bates by Bernard Leach a8 well. Illustrated, some in color, 94 
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The author, who has 
won many prizes for 
his enamels, has 
penned a_ practical 
guide for the begin- 
ning student and an 
authoritative refer- 
ence for the crafts- 
man. Covers all 
phases of the art of 
enameling. Profuse- 
ly illustrated, includ- 
ing plates in color. 
208 pages. $3.95 


POTTERY MAKING by Wren and Wren 

The authors, potters of Oxshott, Eng- 
land, cover all the basic phases of 
pottery making. In addition, they pre- 
sent information on gas kilns and 
building a small coke kiln. Illustrated, 
140 pages. $3.50 


An elaborate (1142”x14” cloth-bound) P@8€S- $6.00 


edition in which Mr. Leach discusses 
approximately 60 examples of great 
pottery from the primitive to the con- 
temporary. Full page illustrations, some 
of which are in color, are suitable 
for framing. $17.50 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF 
POTTERY MAKING 
by John B. Kenny 
All of the most pop- 
ular pottery making 
techniques. Step-by- 
step photo lessons. 
Clays, glazes, bodies, 
firing, plaster, etc. 
Large (7” x 10”) 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTS- 
MEN by Louis Wolchonok 
One of the best 
books on design, it 
will prove invalu- 
able to pottery and 
sculpture enthusi- 
asts as well as dec- 
orators. Geometric 
form, flower and 
plant form, bird and 
animal form,  hu- 
man form, and man- 
made forms are cov- 
ered in careful de- 
tail. The 1280 illu- 
strations include about 400 flower and 











more than 500 


photos and drawings. tery. Oversize format, 207 pages, clo 
$7.50 bound. $4 











CERAMIC GLAZES 


by Cullen W. Parmelee 


Never before has the subject of glazes been treated so 
completely in a single volume. The 314 pages of technical 
text cover glaze making from the ground up, beginning 
with a careful discussion of raw materials. Already in its 
second printing, this book is an invaluable teaching, learn- 
ing and reference source for advanced hobby potters, ser- 
ious students, teachexs and professional potters. 

Chapter headings describe the contents: Definition of 
Glazes—Glaze Materials—Calculations—Mixing and Milling 
—Application—Conversion of the Batch to the Glaze— 
Leadless Glazes—Fritted Glazes—Raw Lead Glazes—En- 
gobes, Slips, and Underslips—Underglazes and Overglaze 
Colors—Glaze Defects. 

In addition to the theoretical and technical contents, 
the text includes specific empirical formulas and batch 
recipes for glazes—raw and fritted; high and low temp- 
erature; glossy and matt; crystalline; aventurine; ete. 

Handsomely bound, this book contains eight pages of 
cross-referenced index, adding immeasurably to its value as 
a source of reference. $8.00 





format, 242 pages, animal motifs readily adaptable to pot- 
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MARIA: 
THE POTTER OF 
SAN ILDEFONSO 

by Alice Marriott 
The story of Maria 
Martinex, who _ re- 
vived the ancient 
Pueblo craft of pot- 
tery making and has 
become a legend in 
her own lifetime. A 
unique biography, 
skillfully told. Many 
accurate drawings of actual pieces of 
pottery. Contains 294 pages; 25 illu- 
strations. $3.75 


THE POTTER'S CRAFT 

by Charles F. Binns 
Written by the man who, since his 
death, has been called the “Father of 
Ceramics.” The book discusses the var- 
ious origins of pottery, the nature of 
clay-working materials and tools, and 
careful instructions for a variety of 
projects. For the amateur as well as 
the student. $3.50 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


by John B. Kenny 


This latest book by 
Mr. Kenny promises 
to be as valuable as 
his “Pottery Mak- 
ing.” Mr. Kenny 
uses the same step- 
py-step pictorial 
technique and an 
identical format. 
Containing over a 
thousand photos and 
sketches it covers all 
phases of the sculp- 
tor’s art from be- 
ginning essentials to 
advanced projects, including animals, 
chessmen, figures, and many others. 
Large format (7” x 10”), 302 — 

$7.50 








All Books Sold With 


Money-Back Guarantee 











CHINA 
DECORATION 

by Kathleen Mann 
This book is a 
simple guide to the 
china decorating art. 
Many illustrated ex- 
amples of modern 
designs. A very 
helpful book for the 
china painter. Hard 
bound. $2.50 


CERAMICS BOOK 

by Herbert Sanders 
Complete step-by-step instructions on 
making specific pieces. Examples of 
pottery by well-known ceramists. Over- 
size format (8” x 11%”); 96 pages. 
Paper bound $1.75; Hard bound $3.00 
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DECORATIVE 
DESIGNS FOR 
CRAFT AND 
HOBBY 

by Frances Johnson 
A designer and pot- 
ter, the author pre- 
sents 350 designs, 
many in full size, 
with suggestions for 
proper colors. Many 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs _ included. 
Oversize format (10” 
paper bound. 





x 13”) 72 pages, 
$3.00 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO 
by Jorge Enciso 
A compilation of 766 examples divided 
into geometric, natural and artificial 
forms. Includes designs based on flow- 
ers, birds, fish, human figures and 
many others. Cloth cover, 8” x 11” 
format, 170 pages. $3.95 
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HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES 
by Clarence Hornung 
Basic: designs and 
variations include 
the circle, line, 
scroll, curvilinear, 
fret, shield, snow 
crystals, angular in- 
terlacement, and 
many other equally 
useful symbols. More 
than 1800 sketches 
are packed into 240 
pages of informa- 
tive text. 5” x 8” 
format, paper bound. 

$1.90 





CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER 

by Ruth M. Home 
The chemistry, geology, history of ce- 
ramics presented in non-technical lan- 
guage. Since the author began her 


study of ceramics “at the beginning,” 
she is able to say in the preface, “Only 
an amateur can appreciate the prob- 
$4.50 


lems of an amateur.” 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT 
by Cole and Starr 


How to make pot- 
tery pay. What to 
make, how to make 
it, how to price, how 
to merchandise. This 
volume has _ ideas 
for new and origin- 
al products. Contains © 
floor-plan of model 
potter’s workshop. 
Cloth bound, 184 
pages. $2.95 





MAIL TODAY 


Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT | 
4175 N. High St. 


Columbus, Ohio 
We Pay Postage 


Zn State 


| | enclose $ ... . Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tax. 















The book everyone has been asking for! 


Marc Bellaire shows how to create excit- 





ing UNDERGLAZE DECORATIONS. 


Available now from the Ceramics 


Monthly Book Department. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW TO PAINT WITH CERAMIC UNDERGLAZES 
STEP-BY-STEP PHOTO LESSONS OM CREATING ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


MAGALINE 


CERAMICS MONTHLY BOOK DEPT. 
4175 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me-_-__-copies of the NEW CM HANDBOOK ON 
UNDERGLAZE DECORATION @ $3 per copy. (CM pays the 


| postage). 


Name 





Address 





Citv Zn. State 





Ohio Residents: add 9c Sales Tax per copy. 


[ enclose [] Check (.) Money order 





Using the same step-by-step photo technique 
shown each month in Ceramics Monthly, Marc 
Bellaire creates a wide variety of motifs before 
your eyes. 


37 step-by-step design projects 
86 original designs 
101 finished—glazed and fired—pieces 
266 illustrations in all 


This new book contains basic information on 
underglaze decorating as well as how-to informa- 
tion on specific motifs. Here is the complete Table 
of Contents: 


The Marc Bellaire Method of Designing « 
Brushes and Tools ° Definitions ¢ Finishing and 
Painting « Glazing, Firing and Defects « Brush 
Stroke Vocabulary « Backgrounds « Fruit Vocab- 
ulary « Birds e Animals « Figures e Special 
Techniques « Abstracts e Spot Decorations * 
Holidays and Commemoratives ¢ Hobbies and Oc- 
cupations « One-stroke Technique « Jewelry ¢ 


Virtually all of the designs are brand new, 
created especially for this book by Marc Bellaire. 


Join Marc Bellaire’s class through the pages 
of this unique instruction book. Immediately Avail- 
able. Your personal copy by return mail! 


64 Pages / Full-size Format (814” x 11”) 
Handsome cover in three colors 
PRICE only $3 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








